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INTRODUCTION. 


Several years ago while at Florence, Italy, pursuing 
my musical studies, I found in a private library this 
excellent Treatise on Melody, a translation of which I 
now present to the public, believing it will be cordially 
received and appreciated by every composer, teacher 
and student of Music. Translator. 
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PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 

The grand edifice of music is sustained by two 
columns of the same grandeur, and the same force; 
by Melody and Harmony. J5ot a few treatises on 
Harmony have been published in the course of many" 
years; but none on Melody. Convinced from an ex¬ 
tensive practice in the art that I profess; convinced 
from research and meditation made upon the nature 
of the same that melody, like harmony, is susceptible 
of a treatise equally instructive and quite as impor¬ 
tant, I have attempted this arduous work. 

It is not for me to decide how I may have suc¬ 
ceeded in this respect. It is to be observed that 
many distinguished authors have treated in different 
works upon melody, but have, in so doing, limited 
themselves to a reason of the effects that it produces 
in general. 

In Germa ny, in Italy, in England, and particularly 
in France, some observations more or less instructive, 
and sometimes ingenious, of more or less importance, 
have been made upon melody. But, then what effect 
have such observations had upon the musical arti 
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Why is it that so little advantage has been derived 
from such? Because indefinite reasonings without 
demonstrative proof, however instructive and in¬ 
genious they may be, are easily combated and re¬ 
futed and thus remain without effect. 

It is in music as in geometry ; in the first case, all 
should be proven by musical examples; in the second 
case with geometrical figures. In both cases we pro¬ 
gress from consequence to consequence, in order to 
establish a system so solid that it cannot be dis¬ 
turbed. In this manner nothing has yet been pub¬ 
lished on Melody. 

In the course of this treatise it will be demonstrated 
that a musical period exists; and that it is the foun¬ 
dation of that which we call true melody. Such a 
period remains a mystery, has never been proven 
to us in a definite and secure manner; and when we 
speak of it, it is confounded with phrases, and with 
members of the melody, which are only elements. A 
knowledge of musical rhythm is as important to the 
student of music as is a knowledge of lyric poetry to 
the musical poet. 

; " The partial repose and the absolute repose, vulgarly 
! called in music the semi-cadence and the perfect ca- 
dence , have, in the past, been only known in harmony. 
Melody, as well as Harmony, has. its points of repose 
which are heard everywhere, and without which it 
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would be impossible to distinguish the different 
phrases and periods. And yet these things are not 
taught in our schools of music. 

If melody is nothing more than the result of 
genius or an emanation of sentiment, the same may 
be equally said of poetry and eloquence; and if these 
two arts are subject to reasonable and instructive 
criticism, why should melody be exempt from such. 
There are good and there are bad melodies, that is, 
there are melodies that express something, while there 
are those that express nothing. Is it not important 
to know the cause of this difference ? 

In this work I have not written upon vocal and 
instrumental melody in particular, but I have written 
j upon melody in gene ral, leaving the application of 
the principles herein set forth to the reader and those 
cultivated in this art. The works of Handel, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Piccini, Sacchini, Sarti, Paisiello, 
Cimarosa, Giordanello, Gretry, Daleyrac, Della 
Maria, Zingarelli, have furnished the author illustra¬ 
tions for this work. 

Antonio Reicha. 
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SCALES. 

MAJOR SCALES. 

Mel ody is a successi on of sounds, just as ha rmony 
Is a successi on of chords, or a discourse a succession 
o f words. 

That which unites the sounds, so as to produce 
musical sense, and forms, so to speak, melodic syntax, 
are the scales, the intervals, the modulations, the dif¬ 
ferent value of the notes, the measures, the cadences 
(or points of repose), and the rhythm. 

Before treating of melody it is necessary to well 
understand the four following subjects. First the 
scales, which are divided into major and minor. 

The scales of G, I), A, E, B and F sharp are brill¬ 
iant, the brilliancy of D being greater than that of G, 
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and so on to the last of the given series—F sharp— 
which is more brilliant and clamorous than any of 
those preceding it. The scales of G flat, Dflat, Aflat, 
E flat, B flat and F are melancholy, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to those already named, and all the more so as we 
advance in the given series. F sliarp and G flat are in 
their nature very different; the first is very brilliant 
and clamorous, whereas the second is very melancholy. 
Between the scales of C sharp and D flat there is the 
same difference. To know this is very important in 
making enharmonic passages, since by simply chang¬ 
ing a triad, that of F sharp into G flat, and that of C 
sharp in D flat, and vice versa , we fall from a very 
brilliant key into one most melancholy, or from a 
key most melancholy into one most brilliant and 
clamorous; it is, then, very evident that we make a 
passage too abrupt* which should be avoided when 
we have no reason for employing it. Upon the piano¬ 
forte this difference is slightly perceptible, but in the 
orchestra it can produce very bad effects, contrary to 
the intention of the composer. 

MINOR SCALES. 

The minor scales are A, E, B, F sharp, C sharp, 
G sharp, B flat, F, C, G, D. The scale of G sharp 
minor is very seldom used; an error which appears in 
our system, having but two scales, the one major and 
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the other minor, since we have twelve major and 
twelve minor scales, each of which has in its character 
a particular gradation of great importance, and which 
every composer should understand. 

UNION OP THE SCALES OR MODULATION. 

Modulation is the art of passing from one scale to 
another in a secure and natural manner. And al¬ 
though it is easier to determine these modulations 
with the harmony than with the melody alone, yet 
such can be accomplished, up to a certain point, with 
the melody apart from the harmony. Thus a melody 
can modulate without the aid of harmony from a 
major key to any of its relative major or relative 
minor keys; for example, from C major to I) minor, 
to E minor, to G major and to A minor, that is to say, 
to any of the relative keys as above cited, which are 
the relative scales of the scale of C major. Again, the 
melody may pass from a minor key to any of its 
relatives without the aid of harmony; for example, 
from A minor to C major, to D minor, to E minor, to 
F major and to G major. Melody can also' easily 
modulate; for example, from C major to C minor, and 
vice versa. But it should not modulate other than as 
indicated above without the aid of harmony. We 
modulate because a melody (especially of a certain 
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extension), would become monotonous, occupying 
only a single scale. 

. Accidentals only (that is to say the sharps and 
flats), do not determine a modulation, but also the 
melodic cadences contribute to this, as we shall 
soon see. Here it is necessary to observe that a dis¬ 
tinction should be made between a passing modula¬ 
tion and a permanent one; the first only touches a 
scale in passing, while the second absolutely deter¬ 
mines the change of scale and key. Thus we can 
form a variety of small passing modulations, and yet 
remain in the same key. From what we have said, it 
is manifest that it would be possible to compose a 
treatise purely upon melodic modulations,—a treatise 
iliat would be very useful to students who wish to 
exercise themselves in the art of melody. - 

UNITY OK THE SCALES. 

When we modulate only to the relative keys, as 
may be observed, a unity of scales is maintained. 
Melody can not modulate to non-relative scales with¬ 
out the aid of harmony, otherwise it is liable to lose 
its own interest and beauty, modulating only in a 
vague and uncertain mode, and consequently unsatis¬ 
factory, because it can not unite itself naturally 
and clearly to the more distant scales and much less 
to the heterogeneous ones. 
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NATURE OP THE MEASURES ADOPTED. 

It is very important to understand what we call 
the accented and the unaccented parts of a measure, 
because a melody can not make its cadences in a sen¬ 
sible manner without the strong note of the measure, 
and can not be formed without this knowledge. We 
will give the following form of the measures most in 
use, and will note the accented or strong parts of the 
measures with the following sign (—) and the weak 
and unaccented parts with the sign (w) see No. 3, 
table 2 of introduction. In long measures, (as in 12-8 
and 6-4), there are often two strong counts and two 
weak counts, and the melodic cadence should be made 
upon one or the other of these strong points. How¬ 
ever, it is not desirable to make them upon the 
secondary strong part, it not having that force and 
energy found in the first part or beat of the measure— 
a character which nature seems to have consecrated 
exclusively to cadences and to .this part of a measure. 

As may be seen in the table indicated, the melodic 
cadence maybe made upon the one or the other of the 
accented parts of the measure; however, I do not 
counsel the formation of the cadences upon the sec¬ 
ond of these, such cadences not having sufficient force 
and energy, which nature seems to have consecrated 
exclusively to the cadence. 
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Here is an opportunity to observe that the follow¬ 
ing cadences (see No. 4 of the table of introduction) 
are true and very regular although the last note of all 
of these cadences fall upon the weak part of the meas¬ 
ure. The reason is, first, that the first note of these 
cadences is only a little note that occupies the place 
where the second might place itself; because, if desir¬ 
able, the same cadence could be written as follows: 
(See No. 3, of the same table); secondly, the second 
note can take the place of the first if so desired; 
thirdly, that in order to fill up the measure, with the 
melody it may be made as noted at No. 4; otherwise, 
there would be too long a pause. In the fourth place, 
that which precedes all these cadences is more clearly 
determined if this note is only an appoggiatura. 

In the fifth place, in order to be better convinced of 
this assertion, compare these cadences with those that 
follow, which are all irregular and false, because they 
do not fall upon the proper beat of the measure. 

All these examples of No. 5 from 1 to 14 can be 
employed in the course of melodic phrases, but not 
however in their development. In order that these 
same examples may present true cadences it is neces¬ 
sary that they be written in the follbwing manner (see 
No. 6 of the same table). Prom all this the following 
rule can be deduced: First, when the cadence is made 
with an appoggiatura, its last note falls upon a weak 
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part of the measure; second, when it is made without 
an appoggiatura its last note falls upon a strong part 
of the measure, and when this is prolonged in such a 
manner as to fill an entire measure, as is often the 
case at the close of a melody, in this case the last two 
notes fall upon the true accented parts of these two 
measures (see No. 7 <$f the same table). Finally, 
nothing should be more easily made , and better under¬ 
stood than the mode in which the cadences ought to 
be located in the measure, and we shall have occasion 
to speak of them often during the progress of this 
work. 
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Musical productions have an interest melodic or 
harmonic, or these two interests are reunited sncces 
sively in a single piece of music, which may be called 
a mixture—that is to say, harmonic-melodic; but this 
work treats of melody, in which the harmony is abso¬ 
lutely subordinate to the melody. 

DESIGNS—MEMBERS—CADENCES—AND RHYTHM. 

Melody is the language of sentiment, and although 
we may not know the logic of our sensations, we can 
say something very instructive and of a general 
utility about them. There are very many beautiful 
and interesting melodies; and it is not difficult to 
demonstrate why they are so, in fact, it is easier to 
prove why certain melodies are not thus. In a good 
melody we find a character, a passion, or a succession 
of sounds so well united that the ear is captivated 
and led away. A melody, therefore, ought to startle, 

move or captivate. In order to obtain one of these 
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three qualities, it is necessary that it be made accord¬ 
ing to certain principles: which are very similar to 
those by which we form a poetical narration. There¬ 
fore melody requ ires the theory, of rhyth m* that of 
the po inds of repose or c adences , the art of joining 
musical ideas so as to m ake unity of them, the science 
of periods antLo f th e reunion of - th e m . 

We experience a certain pleasure when we hear a 
movement regulated in a symmetrical manner with 
beautiful cadences; in fact, a simple drum might 
create a movement with a rhythm ; as that which is 
to be seen in example “a,” so as to fix, at least for a 
moment our attention. For the sake of illustration, 
let us fancy we are listening to one. Now how is it 
that such a movement attracts our attention? By 
means of the symmetry observed in this movement; 
and satisfactory symmetry exists, first, for example, 
because every division is of two measures ; secondly, 
because after each division there is a point of repose; 
thirdly, because all the divisions throughout the 
movement are between themselves equal; fourthly, 
because the points of repose or cadences are located 
at equal distances ; that is because the weak and the 
strong beats or parts of the measure are orderly in 
their succession, occurring at regular intervals of time 
during the movement, without which no rhythm can 
exist; in short, because in this movement we have 
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observed a regular plan, which alone has attracted 
our attention. Then it is necessary that melody, in 
order to command the ear, be divided into equal and 
similar members; that these members have points of 
repose of greater or less force, formed at equal dis¬ 
tances, that is, situated symmetrically. 


Melodic idea. 



This repetition that we call the rhythm , which we 
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find composed of four measures, ought to have at 
least, a half cadence. Since this melodic rhythm 
composed of two designs has not a point of perfect 
repose (or whole cadence), it is clear that the melody 
is not finished, and that it is necessary to continue it, 
and therefore, join to it another rhythm. But the 
symmetry and the unity of a good melody demands 
that this second rhythm or member shall be abso¬ 
lutely equal to the first, and that the points of repose 
shall be located at the same distance; and so on to 
the end must it be, with every succeeding member, 
until the melodic idea shall cease to be repeated and 
shall find its closing point in a full period or perfect 
cadence; consequently, every repetition of this idea 
must occupy four measures, until the melodic idea 
shall have served its purpose, becomes monotonous, 
ceases to be repeated, and is concluded in a “full 
stop 5 ’— a perfect cadence. (See f.) 

In order to be more intelligent, we shall be obliged 
to divide the cadences, not only into half cadences, 
and into perfect cadences, but as well into quarter 
and into three-quarter cadences; since melodic 
points of repose are of different grades, that is, 
some are weaker than a half cadence, and others 
stronger, without having the degree of strength indi¬ 
cated by the perfect cadence. The fourth and the 
sixth notes of the scale, for example, fa and la never 
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make the true cadence, therefore it is impossible to 
terminate a member, and consequently a rhythm, with 
one of these two notes of the scale. In this case the 
conclusion of the member or rhythm may be recorded 
as an exception, as to the half cadence. 

Since in this case, the second rhythm terminates 
with a half cadence, and therefore the melody is not 
terminated, so it is necessary to give it a third rhythm 
that shall be equal to the preceding. (See Ex. o.) 

And because with this third member the melody is 
not finished, by reason of the half cadence, it is still 
necessary to add to it a fourth rhythm, or member, as 
illustrated at H. 

These various elements, or members, linked to¬ 
gether by their half cadences, and closing with a per¬ 
fect or whole -cadence, form a period. Upon this last 
point of repose, our feelings of rhythm are satisfied, 
having been the round, as it were. Now if we wish to 
prolong the melody, other periods are to be composed 
of rhythmical, or symmetrical parts; and to finish with 
a perfect cadence: for which reason th q period is the 
most important-object-of the melody, without which 
it is impossible to create a good melody. He who 
can compose interesting periods has overcome all the 
difficulties of the melodic art: hence we would conse¬ 
crate to the period our principal attention. 
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Every member of this period (see illustration h), 
is composed of two similar designs, although there are 
some periods whose members are composed of two 
different designs. The rhythm here bei ng a lso of four 
measures , it is repeated three times, in order to render 
the member of this melody equal in relation to sym¬ 
metry of equal distances. Since the first design of a 
member that is composed of two designs, ought to 
have a species of cousin cadence, to distinguish itself 
from the design that follows it, so we will call this 
cadence, that can be very weak, a quarter cadence, to 
distinguish it from the half cadence. The quar ter 
cadence clo sely resembles the half cadenc e, without, 
. however, having its force. The reason is that with a 
quarter cadence the rhythm ties a small knot, or takes 
a breath, as it were, and being in progress of develop¬ 
ment, a half cadence is not expected, which can have 
place only at the end of a member in which the rhythm 
is terminated. For the same reason a half cadence 
can resemble a perfect cadence without producing the 
effect of the latter. It is very importaiit to distinguish._ 
a quarter cadence froma-half cadenee, since upon this 
distinction depends the punctuation of a period. We 
will attempt to explain the case by example (see k). 
This example shows a member of a per iod, composed 
of two equal designs ; this member has a rhythm of 
four measures. The quarter cadence is similar to the 
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half cadence, and the half cadence to a perfect ca¬ 
dence, yet the rhythm is such that it is impossible to 
confound the quarter cadence with the half cadence, 
and this last with the perfect cadence; while every 
one ought to perceive, that in the second measure 
(at the quarter cadence), the melodic member as 
well as the rhythm is not terminated, and conse¬ 
quently only a quarter cadence can be felt, and not 
already a half cadence. But at the end of this mem¬ 
ber (at the half cadence), every one feels that the 
melody and the period are not at their end, and that 
the said member is only the beginning of a melody or 
of a period , after which there ought necessarily to 
follow something, considering that a member of itself 
is insufficient to form a period, and still less an entire 
melody. For such reasons the rhythm demands a 
companion, that is, it is necessary at least to repeat 
it, in order to form a period. These are the reasons 
why the half cadence at the end of the melodic num¬ 
ber indicated, can not be confounded with the perfect 
cadence ; for while there still remains something de¬ 
sired, no perfect cadence exists, although there may 
be an appearance of it. For the same reasons it is 
impossible to confound a quarter cadence. In this 
last example, there is only a member and a rhythm, 
after which should follow a rhythm of the same length; 
consequently the rhythm of the second measure is not 
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finished; thus only a quarter cadence is to be felt, yet 
since the rhythm is not terminated at the fourth 
measure, there can not be a quarter cadence, but 
truly, a half cadence. 

The power of the rhythm is such as to command the 
appearance of a perfect cadence instead of a half 
cadence, or a quarter cadence; but the power does not 
go so far as to cause one to mistake a half cadence for 
a perfect cadence; and when a rhythm terminates with 
a half cadence, something else should follow it, other¬ 
wise there is a beginning without an end. Since , in 
general, the word rhythm is understood in the sense in 
which we use the word design, it -is-indispensable 
in order, to, avoid this double signification, that we 
give here an ^exact-defiiS8(m-of whakwemean by 
rhythm , and what wemean by design. 'The-designjs 
the mode in which the sounds succeed each other in a 
melodic member; and these can be numerous, since 
the slightest variation in the value of the notes pro¬ 
duces anew design; for example (see M, No. 1). We 
see in this example seven designs whose difference 
exists in the value of the notes. In a period we 
rarely find a member that is not composed of two 
designs; sometimes a. single design only is used in 
forming a period, as may be observed by referring to 
the example marked h of Haydn, or the design that 
follows it marked m, No. 2, repeated eight times in 
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succession,—that is twice in every member of the 
period. Often a single design can domineer in a 
period (as in the example already given); then again, 
there are two designs that alternate in the period: 
often the same design is repeated with some changes, 
and at other times the designs are not at all like each 
other. In short, there may be a great variety among 
the periods and their members; the rhythm, however, 
is quite another thing, not being susceptible of all 
these changes. It considers and compares the number 
of the measures of one member with those of another, 
and takes care to preserve equality and symmetry 
among the members without regard to the value of 
the notes, places symmetrically the cadences at equal 
distances; and requires nearly always, repetition, 
that is to say, a companion piece, without being 
treated (as the design) arbitrarily. 

Finally the rhythm looks after the proportions of 
the members with relation to the quantity of their 
measures, and the proportions of the cadences with 
relation to their distances. If, for example, a member 
of a period is of four measures, the rhythm then 
demands as a consequence, that the following member 
consist of not more than four measures; and if after 
two measures a cadence takes place, it requires that 
in the same interval, that is after two measures, and 
upon the same part or beat of the measure, a new 
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cadence shall take place. This is why the rhythm 
proceeds by twice two measures, or twice four 
measures, or twice eight measures, and always in 
equal parts, opposed to three measures followed by 
three measures, or five followed by five. 

A design is near ly always smaller Jh an a • rhythm, 
whilst various designs can'forma single rh ythm ; the 
contrary jjan not exist. Thousands of periods can 
resemble each other in point of rhythm, that is to say, 
they can have a rhythm of the same quantity of meas¬ 
ures, but they can not resemble each other in relation 
to their designs. The design may vary in every in¬ 
stance, but the rhythm can not. The cadence that sep¬ 
arates one design from another in the same member is 
often so very weak that it is difficult to recognize it as 
a cadence: hence it is necessary that the cadence that 
finishes a rhythm should be always well marked or 
pronounced, otherwise it would be impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish one rhythm from another, an unpardonable 
error that would destroy all the symmetry among the 
members of a period. 

From this it arises that in the following example 
the rhythm is of eight measures and not of four as is 
ordinarily the case (see example n). Every one 
perceives in this example that after the fourth meas¬ 
ure no half cadence exists, although the rhythm 
would seem to demand it. 
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It is only at the eighth measure that a true half 
cadence takes place, which separates this rhythm of 
eight measures from the rhythm, that ought necessa¬ 
rily to follow it. From this same example it will be 
seen, that a single rhythm can be composed of four 
designs. Hence we see that a design, generally speak¬ 
ing, is shorter than a rhythm. Likewise, there is 
some difference between a member and a design; a 
member can be composed of different designs, as in 
the case of the example n, above cited, of eight meas¬ 
ures composed of four designs which forms only a 
member. But the member is always at the same time 
a rhythm; consequently it is necessary that at the 
end of it a half cadence or (when it is the last member 
of a period) a perfect cadence be made, in order to 
distinguish it from other or adjoining members. 

It often occurs, nevertheless, that only a short 
member (principally in short measures, as 3-8, 2-4, 
3-4, and 6-8, and when the movement is accelerated 
at some degree) forms a single design, as for ex¬ 
ample (see o, No. 1 & 2). First, in order to finish 
our observations upon the difference that exists be¬ 
tween a design and a rhythm, it will be necessary to 
demonstrate how to distinguish one design from an 
other. That a design may be distinguished from the 
one that follows it, a quarter cadence, at least, should 
terminate it, that is, a short point of repose, which 
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consists, first, in a pause, rest; secondly, in a longer 
note. Lastly, there must be something at the end of 
a design (however slight it may be) to distinguish it 
from the beginning of that which follows it. Hence 
in the following example (o, No. 2) all the notes form 
only a single design, because there is only this little 
difference of which we have spoken that can divide 
them into two or more designs. The same example is 
susceptible of being divided into two designs by writ¬ 
ing it in the following manner (see p). Every one 
feels here that in the second measure there is a brief 
point of repose or quarter cadence, that is formed by 
altering the movement (see o, No. 2) that proceeds 
by eighth notes, and which here (see p) is interrupted 
in the second measure by a quarter note. However 
weak this point of repose may be, it is sufficient to 
divide the member into two equal parts, or into two 
different designs. 

In the same manner it would be possible to divide 
this example (see o, No. 2) into four parts or de¬ 
signs—for example (see q). A single note can never 
form a design. A design can not have therefore less 
than two notes, and it is then also necessary that the 
first of these two notes be not too short. A design of 
two notes ought always to be repeated (k). In the 
following example (see s, No. 1) the first note, 
although long and followed by a pause, does not form 
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a design, according to the observations already made; 
and also after the third note of this example, a sensi¬ 
ble cadence is not to be found sufficient to distinguish 
one design from another. The cause of it is, that the 
first three notes are too separated from each other, 
and do not form for that reason a true melodic 
sense, and one does not realize the melody as in¬ 
tended, perhaps, when written (see s, No. 2). But 
the following example (see t), is quite different from 
the example (s, No. 1), the first three notes being 
more united, and as a consequence, form a design. 
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LENGTH OF PERIODS. 


Periods are long or short, as in a discourse of 
words. Their length generally depends upon the 
number of members they contain; the shortest are 
those that contain only two members ; but as every¬ 
thing in nature has its exceptions, so it happens that 
sometimes periods are created of a single member, of 
which, however, no great use can be made. Such 
periods might be qualified irregular, because they 
contain simply a rhythm with its companion. For 
example, the first period of the aria so well known 
as Belle Gabrielle , is composed of only one member, 
(see u); The second period of this aria is regular, 
because it has a half cadence in the fifth measure, and 
because the rhythm has its companion piece, which is 
wanting in the first period. Likewise in the first 
period of God Save the King, for example, (see v). 
The second period in this same aria deserves to be 
noticed, since it has only a half cadence, and, as a 

consequence, a single member and a single rhythm: 
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in spite of this it produces the effect of a period more 
regular than the first, because it has a long rhythm 
that is divisible into two equal parts, so arranged that 
we seem to hear a rhythm of four measures with its 
companion piece. This much is not to be found in 
the first period, because, first, the rhythm is not long 
enough; secondly, what opposes it is the quarter 
cadence, which falls in the fourth measure and not in 
the third; consequently this first period can not be 
divided into two equal parts; it would be possible, 
however, to divide it into three equal parts, (see x), 
and that is precisely the reason why this period, 
although irregular, does not produce a bad effect, 
while it has a species of symmetry that it derives 
from the fact that each design contains two measures 
which give to the melody a regular movement, mak¬ 
ing the following effect: 1—2—1—2—1—2. 

From what we have observed, we can draw this 
rule for periods of a single member, especially when 
the rhythm exceeds the number of four measures:—A 
rhythm that forms a period ought to be divided into 
two, three or four equal parts, for example (v). 

In the same mode the first period of the example 
(z is a period of a single rhythm that can be divided 
into two equal parts (z). The rhythm is here always 
of two measures. But since the measure is long, and 
since the movement is slow, it is necessary to figure it 
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as if it were written in the following mode (a, 2), 
where the rhythm contains four measures. 

One might demand why the first part of this aria 
is called a period when it has only a rhythm; and 
why the three members united do not form a single 
period. What is it that distinguishes one period 
from another ? Without doubt it is the cadence of a 
member, when it forms a perfect cadence, which does 
not impress us as being a half cadence, and much less 
a quarter cadence; for if the perfect cadence did not 
terminate it, there would be no reason why a melody 
of one hundred or two hundred measures should not 
as easily form a period, as well as a melody of four, 
eight or twelve measures. And if we have the means 
for making a period long , why not adopt this means 
to form short periods, as in l' Eloquence e nella 
Poesia t 

It is necessary that a member in order to form a 
period be not to short, and have at least four meas¬ 
ures, or two long measures in slow movement, as in 
the example of the air of Handel above cited. 

The first period of this same aria has a perfect 
cadence so determined that it becomes perfectly dis¬ 
tinct from the period that follows it. Besides that, 
this period forms an exception to the other periods, 
because of its brevity. If a composer desires to form 
with the following melodic member (c, 2) a period, 
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and especially if he would terminate it with har¬ 
mony (d, 2), in this case it would form an exception 
that would produce a good or bad effect. In the first 
case the period would be admissible, and in the 
second, it would be rejectable. The better way would 
be to add to this member a second, in order to form a 
regular period, (e, 2.) 

The same melody in this example forms an excep¬ 
tion, insomuch as it makes its half cadence upon 
the tonic, which half-cadence ought not to take place 
upon this note, since it belongs to the perfect melodic 
cadence of the period. But (as already observed), 
the rhythm has need of a companion, and this 
cadence, from its weakness, is heard only as a 
half cadence. The quarter cadence in the second 
measure, that resembles a half cadence, and the quar¬ 
ter cadence in the sixth measure that bears a resem¬ 
blance to a perfect cadence, produce for the same 
reason—the effect of quarter cadences; because they 
occur in the middle and not at the end of the first and 
second rhythms. 

PERIODS OF A SINGLE MEMBER. 

A period of a single member can not form an entire 
melody on account of its brevity ; after such a period 
everybody expects a continuation of the melody. A 
perfect cadence of such a period produces an effect 
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very similar to that of a three-quarter cadence, par¬ 
ticularly if we modulate to the dominant. We can 
use this period, first, as an introduction to a song; 
second, in general, as a little return to the beginning 
or to the middle, and at the end of an aria, of a 
rondo, of a romanza, etc., third, in the little re¬ 
peated arias (principally in dance music). 

PERIODS OP TWO MEMBERS. 

Periods composed of two members are classified as 
regular periods; but it is necessary that the first 
member have a half cadence and the second a perfect 
cadence. The rhythm has, as a consequence, its com 
panion piece. The second member is often only a 
repetition of the first with a slight alteration, 
(see f 2, No. 1). In the first period of this example, 
the cadence of the first member occurs in the mode 
exemplified (p 2, No. 2). and the cadence of the 
second member of example No. 1, in the following 
mode (P 2, No. 3). These two members are to be 
perfectly similar in all succeeding ones, although a 
little difference can exist; it is, however, very impor¬ 
tant that these cadences should thus occur in order 
to distinguish one member from another. Here we 
offer to an advantage the following observation. 
A perfect cadence is always weakened, has more the 
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effect of a half cadence, when unexpectedly the melo¬ 
dic note passes from the tonic to any other note what¬ 
ever. When this occurs after the first rhythm, as in 
this aria of Gluck (see the fourth measure of this 
aria), then the half cadence becomes more sensible, 
because the ear expects the companion piece of the 
rhythm. 

The second period of this melody is composed of 
two unequal members that have between them a great 
resemblance (so with the members of the first period), 
because all are composed of the same design that varies 
a very little among them. In general, airs please very 
much when composed in this mode, that is, when de¬ 
signs resemble each other respecting the movement, 
and distinguish themselves with regard to notes and 
cadences. Likewise the beauty of a melody of several 
periods is augmented if a composer knows how to 
reconduct often, a pleasing design in the course of his 
composition, for instance as Haydn, who knew how to 
carry a large number of these repetitions, and form 
thus a grand unita in his compositions. 

The members of a period are composed: first, of 
equal designs without alteration of notes; second, of 
equal designs with alteration of notes; thirdly, of un¬ 
equal designs. Those of the second case are the best, 
because they have greater variety than the first, and 
greater unity than the third. The greater part of 
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known melodies that delight, are composed of a 
member of the second case; for example (see a 2, 
No. 1 and 2). 

The first number of No. 2 creates in its second 
measure, as in the example that follows (see a 2, 
No. 3), and the second member , in its second measure, 
works as in the other example (see o, No. 4). 

This change is so slight, that it does not percep¬ 
tibly interfere with the resemblance of the designs. 
Such changes can be sometimes employed in the 
designs in a very effective manner; for example (see 
h 1 , No. 1), in which the second measure of the first 
member differs from the second measure of the second 
member , while in all the rest there is a resemblance. 

In this species of periods of members , it often 
occurs that two measures are added to the second 
member to prolong it, or the two last measures are re¬ 
peated, for example (see h 2, No. 2). Our musical 
sense seems pleased with this increase or repetition, 
which is so often employed at the end of periods, 
when a rigorous equality of rhythm is not regarded, 
as in arias for dancing. Such extensions, repetitions, 
would be called La Coda of a member or of a rhythm., 
for the reason that the companion piece is made of 
such two measures or more, forming thereby a rhythm 
and a half. The chief reason is, that in the fourth 
measure is already expected a perfect cadence , and it 
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would be possible to make it, without regard to the 
Coda. In this case it would be necessary to make a 
rhythm of six measures in place of four, without ob¬ 
taining the necessary companion piece; and that 
would be an unpardonable error, for example (see 
H 2, No. 3). 

Here we see it is impossible to make a cadence 
in the fourth measure, not even an interrupted ca¬ 
dence, and that it is absolutely necessary to add to it 
some measures (good or bad), in order to complete 
the period. 

It is for this reason, that in the example (see h 2, 
No. 3), the rhythm is of six measures and not of four 
and two as in example (see h 2, No. 2), and as in 
the preceding (see h, No. 1), the first member having 
a tliytlim of four measures, the second member of the 
same must not be composed of six measures, but of 
four and two, and everybody feels that the same mem¬ 
ber in example (see h, No. 3), is very languid, not 
natural, but weak and whimsical, when, to the contrary, 
in example (see H 2, No. 2), it is natural and pleasing. 

We will add also an example of a similar coda of a 
member (see j, 2). It will be seen that the period here 
can terminate at the eighth measure, leaving off the 
coda , which is made arbitrarily. La Coda is 
therefore an interrupted cadence which requires 
that the cadence be made upon a note other than the 
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tonic , or that we skip unexpectedly from the tonic to 
another note, as already observed. If Mozart had ter¬ 
minated the eighth measure of the preceding example 
as follows (see «r, No. 2), an interrupted cadence could 
not exist (at least in the melody) but a true perfect 
cadence might, by which the period would terminate, 
and the coda already mentioned would form the be¬ 
ginning of another member , of a new rhythm and of 
another period. 

We will undertake to explain the different ways 
in which a melodic period can terminate, the possible 
various forms of interrupted cadences, and finally fur¬ 
nish a table of half cadences that will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to those who apply themselves to this study. 

For that which shows the mode of terminating 
periods (see example k). 

These same forms of perfect cadences of a major 
scale can be transposed into a minor scale by changing 
the major third to a minor third, and often, also, the 
major sixth to a minor sixth. If, however, in these 
cadences the last note is not the tonic point, and if 
this last, after having been struck, springs, jumps, 
skips, or moves to another note, from the tonic, 
then an interrupted cadence takes place (.see l, No. 2). 
Many of these interrupted cadences resemble a half 
cadence. , but the effect is not the same, our sense easily 
distinguishes the one from the other and will not 
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confound them, therefore the composer need not be 
cheated, which might be easily done if he were to 
make an interrupted cadence in place of a half cadence, 
or mce versa. It is true, however, that harmony 
makes this distinction more prominent, as mil be 
witnessed in the supplement of this work on melody. 

These same cadences can also be transposed into 
the minor mode. For the half cadence (see m, No. 1). 
Comparing this table of half cadences with perfect ca¬ 
dences, we discern the richness of the semi cadence 
Melodiche. 

This table also can be transposed into the minor 
mode. 
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COMPLEMENTO OF THE MEASURE AFTER A 
MELODIC PHRASE. 


In the cited example of Mozart (See j, 2) we find 
* that the last three notes of the fourth measure belong 
neither to the member that precedes them nor to that 
which follows; because the first finishes with the first 
quarter note of this measure and because the other 
commences only with the fifth measure. These three 
notes (see j, No. 2) for that reason form a particular 
design and are independent of that which precedes or 
that which follows them and which we call the Cornple- 
mento of the measures. 

This Complement becomes necessary when between 
two members there is found too long a pause, and also 
often at the end of a period. However, if such be 
made, it is necessary to select it so that it shall be dis¬ 
tinct in sentiment from the members between which it 
occurs. The Complemento is found sometimes in that 
part which executes the melody, but it is more 
frequently found in those parts which serve as an 
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accompaniment, as in the base, or some intermediate 
part. 

If the first member terminates in this wise (see n, 
No. 1), that is, upon the second half of the equal 
measure (that is 2-2, 2-4, 4-2, 4-4, etc.), and upon the 
second part of the unequal measures, in this case the 
Complement of the measure is not necessary, because, 
the pause not being too long, the melody fills up the 
measure sufficiently. 

For this reason melodic periods often terminate as 
follows: (see n, No. 2) instead of in the manner to be 
seen in example (see n, No. 3). As a rule the Comple- 
mento of a measure should be in the character of the 
melody in which it is found. 

I have often heard rather good melodies, except for 
the bad choice of the Complementos , which were so 
defective as to lose half of their effect; thus easy it is 
to injure the melody. Here is an opportunity to 
explain two phenomenas in the theory of rhythm; the 
first, when it is necessary to count several measures 
for one, as to which there has been an understanding; 
the second, when there is to be added some measures 
that are not to be counted, and which we will call 
the Echo. • 
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OF IMAGINED OR UNDERSTOOD MEASURES 
IN THE RHYTHM, OR OF THE 
SUPPOSITION. 


This is to be observed in the following member 
(see o, No. 2) where a cadence is necessarily found at 
the fourth measure. It happens that repeating imme¬ 
diately this same member, the final measure of it is 
taken for the initial measures of the repeated member. 
(See p, 2) It is to be seen that with the fourth 
measure of this last example, the first member finishes, 
and the rhythm is, consequently, of four measures, 
although in fact, there are only three;; but since this 
same fourth measure is at the same time the begin¬ 
ning of the member that follows (which is only a 
repetition of the first), it is necessary to imagine this 
measure as double, or to suppose it as being in the 
first rhythm, although it is not found there; for which 
reason we will call this case a Supposition. 

In a dtlet executed alternately by two voices the 
Supposition can frequently take place when the 
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phrases of the first part finish with the measure 
with which the second commences, which measure 
ought to be considered as the final measure of the 
rhythm of the first, and the initial measure of the 
second rhythm, for example (see q, 2), where the 
fourth measure counts for two. The same happens 
when one part terminates alone, and its final measure 
becomes the beginning of the BitorneUo that follows. 
The Supposition is very often used at the end of a 
period, where interrupted cadences are employed, for 
example (see R, 2) where one realizes that after the 
first and the second members of this example the 
final measure is wanting, and there is found in 
the following measure what should appear in the 
absence of the uninterrupted cadence. The supposi¬ 
tion can also occur between two periods when the final 
measure of the first serves as the beginning of the 
second, for example (see s, No. 1) where the eighth 
measure serve as two. In this last case it is employed 
to avoid the pause after the final note of the first 
period, before it is time or proper to commence the 
second; and to give greater warmth, especially to an 
exalted melody. In this case, however, it should be 
used sparingly, and rather to fill up the pauses with 
the complemento of a measure, of which we have 
spoken fully above. 
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For example, it would be possible to place instead 
of the supposed measure of the preceding example 
the following measure (see s, No. 2). In the airs of 
the dance, when the rhythm is vigorous, the suppo¬ 
sition can not take place. 
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OP THE MELODIC ECHO. 


Where the supposition can not occur, one or more 
measures are added to a rhythm—without which it 
would become too long. This is made by means of 
what is termed an echo. This echo is formed when 
either the last or the last two measures of a member 
are repeated exactly with other voices, may be in 
unison, or, in the octave, as in the following example 
(see t 2).. 

In similar cases the symmetry requires that the 
echo be repeated at the same distance; and for that 
reason the rhythm will appear to have six measures 
in place of four. But to prove effectually that it has 
only four measures, the echo may be suppressed, 
when the period will appear regular as in example 
( u 2 ), which can not appear in a true rhythm of 
six measures where nothing can be suppressed with¬ 
out destroying the melody. 
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ON DIFFERENT RHYTHMS. 


RELATIVE TO THE QUANTITY OF THE MEASURES. 


Many imagine that in music there can not be any 
other rhythm than that of four measures, that is vul¬ 
garly called square rhythm; but if they would rid 
themselves of such an error—they should analyze 
compositions of great masters, and they will be con¬ 
vinced to the contrary. The nature of this art in 
general seems to oppose all that which tends to 
monotony. 

It affords us not only the rhythm of four measures, 
but as well that of two, three, five, six and eight 
measures. This furnishes us with equal, and unequal 
rhythms. / 


FIRST, RHYTHMS OF EQUAL MEASURES. 


These are of two, of four, of six, and of eight 
measures. 
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SECOND, RHYTHMS OP UNEQUAL MEASURES. 

These are rhythms of three and five measures. 

It is true that nature has especially favored the 
rhythm of four measures, and that it requires that it 
be more generally employed than the others; and that 
is precisely the reason why the four measure rhythm 
is so generally used. According to the classification 
indicated, the rhythm can be again divided into short 
and long rhythms. The short rhythms are of two, 
three, and four measures. The long rhythms are of 
five, six, and eight measures. 

The shortest, therefore, would be that of two meas¬ 
ures ; and the longest that of eight measures. In 
regard to the utility of rhythms of measures of an 
odd number, which, many from prejudice do not 
favor, it should be observed that if when employed, 
they do not produce the expected effect, it is not be¬ 
cause there is any defect in these rhythms (to which 
nature has assigned certain melodies), but that the 
defect is rather to be found in the composers who 
force the melody into rhythms of an unequal num¬ 
ber, while their nature requires rhythms of equal 
numbers, and vice versa. The best rhythm, therefore, 
is that of four measures, then those of two, of six, 
and of eight measures. 
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RHYTHM OF TWO MEASURES. 

This rhythm on account of its brevity is especially 
adapted to pieces of slow movement (see v, 2). In 
short measure, 3-8, 2-4, 3-4, 6-8, chiefly when the 
movement is rapid, no great use can be made of this 
rhythm, because it would be too short. 

RHYTHMS OF FOUR MEASURES. 

It would be superflous to furnish here examples of 
this rhythm after so much has been said about it. 

RHYTHMS OF SIX MEASURES. 

This rhythm is one of the best after that of four 
measures. It can play a great part, but it is neces¬ 
sary that it be divided into two or three equal parts as 
has already been observed. When it can be divided 
into two equal parts, that is, of three measures each, it 
is composed of two designs ; and when it is divisible 
into three parts, that is, three, of two measures each, 
then it is composed of three designs. In the first case, 
it is not necessary to believe, as many urge, that this 
rhythm of six measures is a rhythm of three measures 
with its companion; because when a design has not a 
semi cadence, well determined, it does not form an 
entire member of the melody, and the rhythm is not 
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at its end. (As see, x, No. 1, 2, 3 and 4). This 
rhythm does not always require a companion; it is 
sufficient in itself to form a short period; or in place 
of the companion it can be followed by a rhythm of 
four measures, as in Ex. (See x. No. 1.) 

BHYTHM OF EIGHT MEASURES. 

It is necessary that this rhythm be divided into 
two parts of four measures each, and that these meas¬ 
ures be of a quick movement, particularly in 4-4 
measure ; it does not exact a companion although one 
can be given to it. (See y, No. 1 , 2, 3 and 4.) 

RHYTHM OF FIVE MEASURES. 

This rhythm demands a companion, that is, should 
be followed by one of its length; however, it is some¬ 
times employed alone, an occurrence which should be 
avoided as much as possible, (see z, No. 1, 2, 3 and 4). 

RHYTHM OF THREE MEASURES. 

Since the rhythm of three measures always exacts 
a companion, it is necessary that it be terminated with 
a semi cadence, well pronounced, without which it 
would be with its companion a rhythm of six meas- 
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ores, an error that often happens, when this rhythm 
is employed (see a, No. 8). 

In short measures of a quick movement the rhythm 
of three measures sometimes has to skip, jump and 
burlesque, as for example, in the following air, in 
which all the cadences are made upon the tonic and 
upon the weak part of the measure (see b 3, No. 1). 

A rhythm of seven measures can not be admitted 
because it is neither divisible into two nor into three 
equal parts, which is an essential property of rhythms 
that exceed the number of five measures. 

There are songs that seem to have a rhythm of 
seven measures, when in reality they have eight 
measures, for example (see b3, No. 2). This song forms 
an overture of Paesiello and has the appearance of 
proceeding from seven to seven measures, when 
really it moves from eight to eight measures. The 
reason is that it is necessary here to count between 
the sixth and the seventh measures, two meas¬ 
ures, in place of one on account of the supposition , 
and after this tenth measure it is necessary again to 
count a measure more as belonging to the rhythm, 
although in practice it may be otherwise. In order 
to trace this reason this song may be altered so that 
two measures of it make only one, for example (see 
B 3, No. 3). Comparing No. 3 with No. 2 one 
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becomes fully convinced of what has been said upon 
this point. 

In No. 3 tile sixteen measures of No. 2 are subdi¬ 
vided into eight measures, counting the suppositions 
in two members. This example furnishes us with the 
following rule, to save composers from falling into 
errors, without desiring to in similar cases. It is 
necessary to imagine two measures, which form only 
one, without which the composer would often be 
forced to prolong a song or shorten it a measure and 
thereby render it unequal without being able to find 
the cause of it. The following is a true rhythm of 
seven measures (see b, No. 4) although the melody 
of it is vague, uncertain, and without grace; more¬ 
over, it would be impossible to call it a true melody, 
it being only a species of measured declamation. The 
rhythm of eight measures can be considered as the 
maximum. A rhythm that has any more would be 
of no value, on account of its great length. It is 
necessary for the composer to study the nature and 
the character of these different rhythms, that he may 
well and successfully employ them. In general, 
short rhythms are more suitable to light and sportive 
melodies, whereas long rhythms are in general more 
grave and more important. After so much has been 
said upon the difference between rhythms, it will be 
easy to understand that periods of two members can 
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have variety as to rhythm, as will be perceived from 
the following table: 


PERIOD OP TWO MEMBERS. 


FIRST MEMBER. 

x. Rhythm of 2 measures. 

2. Rhythm of 3 measures. 

3. Rhythm of 4 measures. 

4. Rhythm of 5 measures. 

5. Rhythm of 6 measures. 
61 Rhythm of 8 measures 


SECOND MEMBER. 

1. Its companion 2 measures. 

2. Its companion 3 measures. 

3. Its companion 4 measures. 

4. Its companion 5 measures. 

5. Its companion 6 measures. 

6. Its companion 8 measures. 


We will call final rhythm that which can end a 
period, and which consequently has already a perfect 
cadence or a three-quarter cadence. 
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THE CROWNED POINTS. 

Of the crowned points (^), these occur upon the 
last note, or last note but one, or upon both of these, 
or upon the retard of the final cadences. Here again 
we have a case worthy of observation in the theory of 
rhythm—that it may be prolonged by means of the 
crowned point (O) on the penult or antepenult, or 
upon both of these notes at a time. It happens some¬ 
times that at the end of a period there is placed over 
the last or the last note but one, or upon both of these 
notes, a crowned point , that in music is expressed by 
this sign (o) upon which is made an arbitrary pause, 
that is now longer, now shorter, but always for a 
longer time than that indicated by the value of the 
notes, for example (see o 3, No. 2). It happens that 
the rhythm at No. 1 is a half measure longer than it 
would otherwise be without the hold (^'), and at 
No. 2, an entire measure longer. It is to be noticed 
that here what shocks the ear, seems at the same 
time to give particular pleasure; the reason is that 
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upon arriving at the first of these two crowned points, 
the sense is assured by the rhythm which is not so 
restless, and there is an agreeable surprise, well in¬ 
tended and happily arranged by the composer. This 
obtains upon the penult or antepenult note of a period, 
because it is made use of only at the end of the last 
period of a melody, and is called the retard of the ca¬ 
dence or simply the retard. This retard is executed in 
different ways with different melodic designs, that can 
be called ornaments of the cadence. 

Sometimes these ornaments (which are never deter¬ 
mined), are indicated by the composer, for example: 
first, upon the antepenult note (o d, No. 1) and is in 
that case either the third, or the fifth, above the tonic. 
These designs ought to be made upon the perfect chord 
of the tonic, that is formed in this case always in 
its second inversion and is figured 6-4; for ex¬ 
ample (see d 3, No. 2). All the designs of the ante¬ 
penult should depend upon this chord, a rule which is 
sometimes ignored by ignorant vocalists who desire to 
invent some arbitrary flourishes. In the second case, 
ornaments upon the penult, for example (see e 3, 
No. 1) the penult note is always the second or the 
seventh, and belongs to the dominant. The chord in 
this case is that of the dominant seventh without 
inversion; therefore all of the flourishes of such note 
ought to depend upon this chord. The singer, how- 
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ever, ought not to abuse this croumed point or orna¬ 
mented cadence by too extravagant a use. This retard 
upon the penult and the antepenult explains an ob¬ 
servable case in the theory of rhythm; that is, that 
the final rhythm (which may be considered as the 
companion of the preceding) has sometimes a measure 
more than it ought to have, without the sentiment of 
it becoming offended. This happens when the com¬ 
poser instead of making a crown-point ) upon 
these two notes, gives them a fixed value, instead of, as 
in example, (see e 3, No. 2). It is executed as follows, 
(see e 3, No. 8) where the rhythm has a measure 
more than it ought to have, and in place of having 
four or eight measures it has five or nine. The above 
mentioned example, whose rhythm is shorter on 
account of the supposition, can be finished in this way, 
(see E, 3) where the last rhythm is by the retard 
augumented a measure, which is contrary to the sup¬ 
position. In order to be convinced that by means of 
the supposition , and of the retard at the end of a 
period, the melody can become very pleasing, one has 
only to compare the following example (see o, 3) with 
that which precedes. What a difference between 
these two examples! That at (f, 3) is full of force and 
energy, while the example (g, 3) is weak and monot¬ 
onous. 
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THE MELODIC CONDUCTOR. 

Sometimes the crowned point can be placed upon 
the last note of a period that terminates upon the 
dominant. It serves as a conductor from the domi¬ 
nant to the tonic by means of some arbitrary melodic 
design; therefore we will call it the melodic conductor, 
or simply conductor. The conductor can, therefore, 
never take place in a final period, but instead thereof 
can be placed upon the final note of a semi cadence or 
in the middle of a period. (For example see h 3, No. 1.) 

The crowned point can take place only upon the 
perfect major chord of the dominant or upon the chord 
of the dominant seventh, and between two members 
that commence with the same design. In short, the 
conductor always demands a return to something al¬ 
ready heard, and hence ought to be short; and some¬ 
times it has only the two following notes (see h 3, No. 
2). The conductor is often prescribed by the composer, 
but more generally it is confined to the taste of the 
singer. We shall see by the following how it 
ought to be treated upon the last note of an 
intermediate period. In order to record all the tech¬ 
nical terms that are employed, it will not be superflu¬ 
ous to present them here in the following table. 
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TABLE OF TECHNICAL TERMS EMPLOYED 
IN MELODY. 

1. Quarter Cadence .—A point of repose weaker 
than a semi cadence, and which serves to separate one 
melodic design from another. 

2. Semi cadence .—That which separates a member 
and a rhythm from another, and which ought there¬ 
fore to be stronger than the preceding cadence. 

3. Three-quarter Cadence .—A cadence stronger 
than a semi cadence, and weaker than a full cadence, 
but which terminates a period as well as the full ca¬ 
dence, with the only difference of the key in which it 
terminates. Thus the first period of an air that finishes 
upon the dominate would be only a three-quarter ca¬ 
dence, because it necessarily exacts another period, in. 
order to return home to the tonic. 

4. The Perfect Cadence .—This cadence terminates 
a period in a positive manner, but does not, however, 
prevent the addition of other periods when judgment 
and necessity require it. 

5. Interrupted Cadence .—This takes place when 
instead of the final note the melody falls upon another 
note above the tonic, or when it skips immediately, 
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that is, moves, jumps from the final note to another 
note. 

0. Melodic Design. —A melodic design is a little 
idea separated by a quarter cadence from those that 
follow, of which two or three can form a member— 
which member itself ought to have a semi cadence at 
its close. 

7. A Member of a, period composed of one or more 
designs ought to form a fivythm, which ought to close 
with a semi cadence. 

8. A Period can be composed of various members 
and of different designs. Its cadence is final, or 8-4, 
(which can be called perfect, relative to the key). 

9. Rhythm is extension, or a symmetrical and 
comparative number of melodic members. It can 
have all the cadences except the quarter cadence. 

10. The Complemento. —This is a little melodic 
design that fills up the pause that is often found 
between the members. 

11. The Supposition. —This is a measure that in 
the theory of rhythm counts for two: first, as final 
measure of the first rhythm; and secondly, as initial 
measure of the rhythm that follows. 

12. The Echo is a repetition of a part of a melodic 
design executed by other instruments, which does not 
count in the rhythm. 

13. The Retard of a cadence, is a crowned point ( / " N ) 
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upon the penult or antepenult note, or upon both 
together, that serves to contribute some arbitrary 
melodic embellishment which is not reckoned in the 
rhythm. 

14. The Conductor .—This is a crovmed point upon 
the last of the preceding rhythm (that is in the middle 
of a period) or npon the last of the same period, which 
can serve as some arbitrary melodic expression, which 
serves as a passage, or to nnite one member to another, 
or one period to another. Sometimes the composer 
prescribes and measures it, but it is more often con¬ 
fined to the taste and talent of the performer. 

16. The Coda .—This is the confirmation of the end 
of a piece. Sometimes it is employed at the end 
of a period; it may also be employed at the beginning, 
or in the middle of a melody; but in this last case it 
is short. When it terminates a piece, it ought to 
increase in force. It is for this reason that the inter¬ 
rupted cadence is employed there, and the suppo¬ 
sition, and that it is often executed in a more rapid 
movement. As to the length of the coda, that depends 
upon the duration of the piece. When it finishes 
a great piece, it can be compared to the peroration 
of an oratorical discourse. 

Having said this much upon periods of two mem¬ 
bers, and having given necessary examples, we will 
pass to periods of more members. 
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PERIODS THAT HAVE MORE THAN TWO 
MEMBERS 

With a period of two members, it is very easy to 
make a period of three, four, five and more members, 
by simply changing the perfect cadence of the second 
member into a semi cadence (melodically and not 
simply harmonically) a change very easily made. 
Prom this it follows that any period not being finished 
it is necessary to add to it a third member, and then 
the period will be of three members. If it is desirable 
to prolong this period of three members, then one is 
to proceed in the same manner, and thus periods of six 
or seven members can be formed, as may be seen by 
the following example (see J, 3, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 
where, according to what has been said, a first period 
is made of two members, other periods of three, four, 
five, six and seven members. We recognize the last 
of these periods as one of great length. It would be a 
defect to lengthen them more, and would tax one’s 
feelings to comprehend them in all their fullness. It 
is the same with musical periods as with oratorical 
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periods , which, exceeding certain limits, fatigne the 
attention of the listener. Hence it is that periods of 
two, three and four members are preferable to periods 
of five, six and more members, that in certain cases 
would be too long. It is true, however, that in short 
measures, and when the movement is lively, periods 
can be longer than they can in long measures, and of 
a slow movement. A period may be lengthened, also, 
in a natural way by interrupted cadences and with the 
supposition , which necessarily requires the addition 
of other members. A period is not always long 
because it has many members, for it might be too 
long with only three or four members, if these have 
too great an extension. Thus, a period of three mem¬ 
bers in 4-4 measure, each having eight measures, and 
which would make twenty-four measures of 4-4 time, 
would be a period sufficiently long and would not 
admit of other additions. A slow movement of the 
measure can produce in effect a Ion g period with six¬ 
teen single measures, while sixteen measures of a 
lively movement would make a short period. It is 
for this reason that it is necessary in the construction 
of periods to regard the length of its members and the 
movement of the measures. 

These operations give us the following rules: The 
slower the movement is, the shorter the members 
ought to be; and in such a case the period of an 
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adagio movement, ought to have more members than 
a period of an allegro movement where, on the con¬ 
trary, the members can be longer. In general, short 
members are preferable to long ones, and among 
these last, those are better that are divided into 
different designs separated by a quarter cadence. 
Thus we divide short periods from long. 

Among the first are numbered those of eight, 
twelve, and sixteen measure : among the second those 
of twenty, twenty-four and twenty-eight measure. If 
the movement is slow, by taking the half of these 
quantities, the length of short and long periods of 
slow movements can be fixed ; that would be for short 
periods of this movement—four, six, eight, measures ; 
and for the others—ten, twelve, and fourteen meas¬ 
ures. The art of making long periods consists, first, 
in avoiding the perfect cadence and substituting the 
semi cadences, and varying them so as not to produce 
monotony. 
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UPON THE CONCATENATION OP PERIODS. 

After having said all that is important to know 
upon the nature and propriety of a musical period, 
and after having separately considered it, it remains 
for us to speak of its concatenation, and of the rela¬ 
tion of periods, in order to form complete and 
developed melodies. 

AIRS OF A SINGLE PERIOD. 

Melodies or airs of a single period are the least 
important and easily composed, because they have 
but little and nearly nothing to develop; therefore 
they have not time to modulate, and they neither 
exact plan nor connection; they are in general only 
the sweet momentary inspiration of a thought, and 
are more often offsprings of chance. They may be 
compared to extemporaneous poetry—sparks of spirit 
or sentiment. There are about three sorts of such 
melodies: first, the Canzonette, as for example, the 
ingenious aria of three notes of Gian, Giacoma Ros- 
seau (see k, 3). Second, various little dance airs of 
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two parts, for example, (seeL, 3). These airs can be 
regarded (when the first part makes only a semi 
cadence in place of a perfect cadence,) as an exception 
to the melodies of two periods; besides, in this case, 
it is very easy to change the semi cadence of the first 
part into a perfect cadence. This can be done in 
all measures where the first part terminates with a 
semi cadence in place of a perfect cadence, provided 
the movement is not slow, without which the period 
would be too long, with relation to the parts. Such 
repetitions in this species of airs have a threefold ad¬ 
vantage: First, the first repeat separates the first 
part of the period from the other in such a manner 
that there seems to be two periods, although only one 
is intended. Second, our attention is not so attracted, 
when this first part is repeated, as it was the first 
time, because that which is repeated is already 
known to us. This repetition in music is, so to speak, 
a delightful means, because it rests the attention. In 
the third place this species of melodies receive from 
repetition a certain length without adding to them 
new members or other periods. 

These little airs can likewise serve as themes for 
variations, and in such case with repetition, and also 
without. 

Fourth, melodies a little more important, are those 
where the period is lengthened in such a manner as to 
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present a melody more developed, particularly in slow 
movements. Sucli can be called Cavatinas. Here is 
an excellent example taken from the opera L' Edipe 
a Colonne Di Sacchini, and which can be held as a 
model of a long period, and perfectly conceived (see 
m3, No. 1). The rhythm, of this air is as follows: 

2—2—4 
2—2 —4 — 4 
2—4 
5—5 

and as a consequence is very regular, particularly for 
this slow movement, where any irregularities in the 
rhythm is always less sensible than in quick move¬ 
ments. The semi cadence ought to be placed upon 
the fifteenth measure of this air, and for that reason 
the rhythm finishes only in the sixteenth measure 
(see m 3, No. 2). 

The little notes in small print, and which belong to 
the accompaniment, serve: First, to complete the 
measure and to fill up the pauses that the song is 
obliged to make. Secondly, to give better movement 
and character to the melody when the song with 
relation to the words and prosody can not make it. 
Thirdly, to make little returns, and thereby render the 
rhythm more regular; this is the first and simplest 
species of melody composed of a single period. 
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MELODIES OF TWO PERIODS. 

Among these melodies may be numbered: First, 
themes that serv <* varia tions Second, Romances . 
Thi rd, dance airs a.nd pantnmimftH “a due renres&el '.- 
Fourth, airs that have only a single neri od-foE-Jha—- 
found ation, which is repeated, as a whole or with 
some slight change or in part, which can be i n Cava¬ 
tinas. Fi fth, religiona-and-military umrcftfes: Since 
melodies of more periods can and ought to modulate, 
it will be necessary here to make an observation upon 
the art of modulating. Every air ought to be com¬ 
posed in a key or scale perfectly determined, so as to 
commence and finish the air in such scale. This key 
or scale is called (because it ought to be recalled every . 
moment, and separates effectively the dominant scale) 
the principal scale or principal key. If the melody 
should be extended and developed, the seven sounds 
of which the scale is principally formed, where they 
are often repeated, would become exhausted and would 
produce a monotony of sounds. For that reason it is 
neoessary to change from time to time the scale—that 
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is, to know how to modulate; bnt since modulating 
would tend to weaken the impression of the principal 
scale (a thing which should not occur), taking a scale 
or key that has no just relation nor connection with 
the principal key or scale, and which is absolutely 
extraneous to it, it is necessary to know the scales 
that are directly related to the principal scale. The 
more sounds that any scale has in common with the 
principal scale, so much greater is the relation to the 
same; thus, the scale of G major is the relative of C 
major, because both have six common sounds, and 
but one different, that is, in one the F is natural, in 
the other it is sharped; for example (see m 3, No. 3). 
All scales or keys are relative with respect to the 
primitive scale, C major, that do not have any 
accidentals, or that have only one with relation to it. 
There are for every principal scale or key—may be 
major, may be minor—five relative keys, as can be 
seen from the following table: 


KO. i. 

Principal Key C Major. 


Relative Keys 
of 

C Major. 


1. D Minor. 

2. E Minor. 

3. F Major. 

4. G Major. 
6. A Minor. 
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NO. II. 


Principal Key A Minor. 


Relative Keys 
of 

A Minor 


1. C Major. 

2. D Minor. 

3. E Minor. 

4. F Major. 

5. G Major. 


By this table can be found the five relative keys of 
each principal scale, thus a relative key has one acci¬ 
dental more or less than the original key, or both have 
the same quantity of accidentals, as D major and B 
minor (which have two sharps to the key), or as 
C major and A minor, which are relatives, because 
both have neither sharps nor flats as a signature. 

It is more convenient to modulate into the relative 
scales than into keys that have no connection, or a 
connection too distant with the principal scale, and 
which are all those except the five indicated. By 
modulating only into relative keys, we observe the 
unity of sounds and of the scales, and obtain more 
variety, wmch is necessary. It is a great art, that of 
modulating well and reasonably with the relative keys: 
it is much more convenient than that extravagant 
madness of employing in a short space, and in a man¬ 
ner more than whimsical, the greater part of our scales, 
without taste, without genius, and without reasonable 
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aim; thereby offending the reason and the sentimen 
of persons of good taste, while serving only to fascinat* 
the ear of the ignorant. We say again, that in modu 
lating it is necessary to avoid the reproach that Haydi 
had reason to make, that is, “ to fall with the dooi 
into the apartment instead of entering there witl 
politeness and decency.” There are determined mod 
nlations, and passing modulations. Thus, when £ 
period is ended in a relative key, so that the kej 
is perfectly decided, the modulation is positive; as foi 
example, the first period of the two Romanzas oi 
DaleyraCy and of Maria (see o, s and q, 3) where there 
are some brief passing modulations that only alter the 
scale slightly without changing it, and that are aban¬ 
doned, so to speak, before they are hardly begun; foi 
example (see n 3, Nos. 1 , 2 , 3). 

In music, as in poetry and in eloquence, being able 
to proceed only from period to period, there are two 
important operations that are necessary, not only tc 
the melody, but to any piece of music. The first oi 
these operations is to create interesting periods ; and 
the second, to unite and concatenate them in a clear 
manner. If the periods of a piece of music, isolately 
considered, are well made, and the piece, in spite oi 
this, is as a whole without effect, in such case the 
periods have some relative defect, that is to say, are not 
of the same nature, devoid of unity, or they are 
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monotonous, are not sufficiently varied,—may be, in 
the sounds or in the scales, may be in the designs, ca¬ 
dences, or in the rhythm. It is not sufficient simply 
to invent periods and make them succeed each other 
in an arbitrary manner in order to procure the neces¬ 
sary extension to a piece of music, but it is necessary 
to have a correct judgment and a just sentiment 
for finding and uniting such periods that they 
may succeed each other agreeably. It is exactly 
here where a spirit, a genius, and a perfect tact ought 
to concur, to arrive at such perfections. 

These little modulations serve to vary a little the 
sounds of a scale that one does not care to abandon. 
The melody in modulating demands the harmony to 
follow it. The melody alone renders the modulation 
doubtful, and hence of little interest and of little 
force. It is in this case only that the melody has to 
be succored by the harmony. We return to melodies 
of two periods. The first period of this species of 
melodies can terminate a piece: if it is in C major, for 
example, first, in C major or in the tonic; secondly, 
in Gi major or in the dominant; thirdly, in E minor 
or in the mediant. And if the piece is in A minor, its 
first period can be terminated, first in A minor, or in 
the tonic; secondly, in C major or in the mediant; 
thirdly, in E minor or in the dominant. Thus the first 
period in every scale can have three options—that is, 
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to remain in the principal key; to modulate to the 
dominant, or finally to modulate to the mediant. 

In a major key it is more convenient to termi 
nate the period in the dominant; of the minor keys, in 
the mediant. 

Proceeding in this manner from the tonic, the mel¬ 
ody receives a greater variety of sounds, and conse¬ 
quently a greater freedom ; and instead of remaining 
always in the same key, plays between two keys, that 
which is chiefly to be observed when periods are long 
and of slow movement. Then if the first period mod¬ 
ulates, the second period equally modulates; the first 
goes out from the primitive key with its final rhythm, 
and the second returns into the primitive key with its 
initial rhythm and terminates in the tonic. The ca¬ 
dence of the first period when this modulates and ter¬ 
minates in one of the two relative keys, ought to be 
perfect, otherwise, it is only a three-quarter cadence; 
because it leaves the desire to return to the tonic too 
strong. The little returns or connecting links (that 
often form little periods), that take place at the be¬ 
ginning, at the end, and between the principal periods, 
as in Romances, and that serve to announce the begin¬ 
ning and the end of a piece, or in order to give the 
singer time to take breath, are only arbitrary and 
accessory, and do not change at all the form of the 
air of two periods; links or returns ought to be in 
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the character of the air to which they belong. How 
often one hears some very good melodies spoiled 
from a bad choice of these returns; for this reason, 
it is recommended that they be made with some 
designs of the same aria. After these observations we 
will analyze the following pieces: 

Roman*, of Maria (see o 3, No. 1), when a melody 
begins upon the second half of the measure, as this 
does, it is necessary that all the cadences fall upon 
the first half of the measure, and not upon the sec¬ 
ond, otherwise the rhythm would have a half measure 
too much, and in place of a rhythm, of four measures 
there would be four measures and a half, which would 
be an unpardonable error, that some authors ignorant 
of the laws of rhythm have often committed. All the 
melodic phrases, in this case, ought to commence upon 
the second half of the measure, especially in the airs 
of the dance, as can thus be seen in the following table 
(see o 3, No. 2) (see p, 3), Religions March of Mozart 

The first period here is of eight measures, the sec¬ 
ond of twenty, and every period is repeated. Prom 
this it may be seen that the second period can be 
longer than the first, according to the imagination, 
but that the contrary, however, would not do. Two 
periods can also be of the same length, which is 
chiefly the case in dance airs. 

(See Q, 8) Romanza of Daleyrac, this form of two 
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periods is the most proper for a true Romanza. Dal- 
eyrac, more than any other composer, possessed the 
talent and the genius to invent this species of happy 
melodies full of novelty and change. 

(See r, 3) Theme of an Andante of Haydn. This 
theme forms a complete melody, that wonld be suffi¬ 
cient for a Romanza or a dance air, but not for a piece 
of instrumental music. If Daleyrac had the talent to 
make some beautiful Romances, Haydn possessed the 
genius to create an infinite quantity of new themes, 
happy and interesting; but he had more than that, he 
had the great secret of developing a theme of this spe¬ 
cies with all the resources of his art, with a prodigious 
interest, a superior genius, a rare tact, an exquisite 
taste. His symphonies and his quartettes are such in 
this respect. 

(See s, 3) Religious March of Gluck, in the Alcesta. 
Two different melodies are taken, the first of which 
(the principal) is in the primitive key, and the other 
in the relative key ; or, if the first melody is major, 
the second can be minor of the same key, and Dice 
versa, as can be seen from the following table: 

First Melody in C Major. Second Melody in C Minor. 


In C Major, 

In A Minor, 

“ C “ 

or In F Major, 

“ c “ 

or In G Major. 
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First Melody in C Minor. Second Melody in C Major. 

In C Minor, In E Flat, 

4? C “ or in F Minor, 

“ C “ or in G Minor. 

(See in table 3 an example of two melodies united 
together. There may be seen in the second period of 
the melody of this example, an extraordinary rhythm 
of ten measures, but since it may be divided into five 
equal parts (that is, 2-2-2-2-2), it does not exactly 
offend. The modulation in the same rhythm is haz- 
ardly ventured, because it is made in a key which is 
not a relative, and in a space too short,—so that it 
can not acquire its true beauty from the harmony that 
accompanies it; considered under this single melodic 
relation, it is vague and uncertain. Two melodies of 
this nature are united and repeated alternately, first, 
in airs of the dance; secondly, in the Andantes of 
symphonies and of quartettes; and here they are 
varied every time that they are repeated, as may be 
seen in the works of Haydn, that supply the best 
models; thirdly, in certain strophes of an interest all 
their own; in these last two cases the procedure is 
nearly always from major to minor, and from minor to 
major. To unite two melodies of this species, it is 
necessary that they have between them an intimate 
relation and that they do not offend the unity always 
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necessary in a beautiful piece of music. We have 
seen that it is not difficult to add members to a period 
and to procure thereby any extension; it is equally 
easy to add to a period another, and thereby prolong 
the melody. Thus, a period repeated w ith sligh t 
changes can give another period, as, for example, in 
the following piece of PaesiellQL_Caee u, 3) where the 
second period is only an emanation of the first period. 
The second and third strophes of this aria (whose 
melody differs materially from that of the first strophe 
of the first part) have equally a melody of two periods. 
But the first period terminating in the dominant, dif¬ 
fers from the second, which finishes upon the tonic 
(see v, 3). Often a melody has only two principal 
periods, and to them are added, as a sort of coda , one 
or two small periods, in an arbitrary manner, so to 
speak. This is done in order to finish the melody 
with greater energy, and in a manner more decided 
and more striking. 

We will call these last, added periods , in order 
to distinguish them from principal periods, since 
they are nothing by themselves and can take place 
only in relation to the principal periods. These last 
form the melody, and contain the body of it, while 
the others serve only to prolong arbitrarily the same 
melody, as we have observed (see x, 3) where the 
two first periods of this piece contain the melody, and 
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the rest is only a species of coda. The rhythm of this 
aria is much varied, and in a very ingenious manner, 
so much so, that it merits particular mention. It pro¬ 
ceeds from 5-5-2-2-2-2-4-2-2-5-5-2-2-3-3-2-2. This 
air can be cited as an example of rhythms of 2, 3, 4 
and 5 measures. The first period of this air has more 
than three-quarters of a cadence, because it remains a 
long time in the scale of the dominant, terminating in 
a manner that makes one forget, for the moment, the 
primitive key. The mixture of the rhythms that 
exist in this piece do not exist in the airs of the dance, 
and in marches; they may be of a slow, or of a rapid 
movement. The rhythm of these last airs is always 
square; that is, 4-4-2-2-4-4 etc., and in them unequal 
rhythms are to be avoided as, for example, (see v, 3). 
The semi cadence upon Mi in the fourth measure 
of the second period of this example, although it 
may be entirely outside of the scale, does not cease 
to be a semi cadence, taken melodically and harmoni¬ 
cally. It is sensible because there is a passing mod¬ 
ulation from E flat to F minor, and because the first 
member of this period is entirely repeated by the 
transposition, which establishes a perfect resemblance 
between these two members, therefore it is, that if the 
first member makes a semi cadence the second ought 
also to make it 
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MELODIES OP THREE PRINCIPAL PERIODS. 

It has already been observed that a first period 
well imagined, and which is followed by a second, 
can be repeated with interest after the second period. 
Consequently, from melodies conceived in this man¬ 
ner are made: 

First period. Second period. 

Third period or Repetition of the first. 

The Italians call this mode, Rondeau, when the 
movement is very slow. Often the name of Cavatina 
is given to it. The first period can be called the Tema 
(theme). 

BUXES GOVERNING THE MODULATIONS IN THIS SPECIES 
OP ARIAS. 

First. If the piece is major (for example in C 

major) the first period-(and consequently the third 

remains in the primitive key and does not leave it, 

or if it should be necessary to leave it, that should 

happen only in passing; the second period modulates 
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to the dominant and there rests; it very seldom ter¬ 
minates upon the third or the mediant of the key (as 
here in E minor). Second, if the piece is in the minor 
mode (for example, A minor), the first and third 
periods rests in this key, and the second modulates 
and rests in the mediant (for example here in C major). 
However, after this second period there is always 
made a little modulation, so as to make a semi 
cadence upon the dominant of the primitive key, for 
example (see z, 3, No. 1, 2, 3). It is important that 
the second period be found in a different key from the 
primitive, without which the entire melody would re¬ 
main in the same key, and would produce from neces¬ 
sity a monotony of sounds of scale and cadences. 

After the second period, a cadenza is often made 
in order to retake the theme in a manner more agree¬ 
able. This cadenza is measured and prescribed by the 
composer, or it is invented by the singer, and made at 
his pleasure, it is also often made by the orchestra 
alone. Sometime the singer in making it is accom¬ 
panied by the orchestra. In all these cases it is nec¬ 
essary that the cadenza be very accurate and executed 
with taste and finish, then it contributes interest to 
the pleasure of the repetition of the theme. Com¬ 
posers generally bestow much care in giving pleasure 
and melodic interest to the first period, but often form 
poorly and negligently the second period. 
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We will now proceed to analyze the following 
pieces made with three principal periods (see a, 4). 
The TitomeUo (the Return) of this aria that forms 
an added period, is useless, because it might be 
made without it, as happens in the Rondeaux, com* 
posed for instruments. Elsewhere, this ritomeUo is 
only a repetition of the first period of the song which 
commences with the words Lungi da te. 

The first period of the same aria is admirable, the 
second compared with the first, has less attraction—has 
less novelty, and is too equal, although it may be 
regular. The rhythm of the first period is very long, if 
we consider the movement of the aria , that is sung in 
a very slow manner. As this rhythm may be divided 
symmetrically into small equal parts, each very dis¬ 
tinctly from the other, which should be the case in 
every great rhythm of five measures, such takes the 
place in part of the semi cadence, and produces, also, 
a very good effect. 

The divisions of this rhythm are 2—2—2—2—4, 
(see b, 4). The second period is here again of 
little interest, as to the melody, and we might say 
of no account. It is only a measured declama¬ 
tion, whereas the first period is a true song. There 
are three reasons why the second period does not 
equal the first, as follows: First, the rhythm is not 
observed, because it varies at every moment,—it has no 
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companion piece, and, as a consequence, has no sym¬ 
metry. It moves from 4—2—3—6. The last of these 
four rhythms ought to be divided into two or three 
equal parts (as already observed), but it is not, while 
it is divisible only into 2—1—3, that is, into three un¬ 
equal parts. Secondly, the modulations are too fre¬ 
quent, and succeed too rapidly, which is necessary to 
avoid in a single period, especially when it has- not 
more than fifteen measures, as the present has. 

These modulations are made first, from A major to 
P sharp minor. Secondly, to B minor, thirdly, to F 
sharp minor; fourthly, from F sharp minor into C sharp 
minor. From that it appears that the period is de¬ 
prived of the unity of scale; or better said, of any 
determined scale, thereby rendering the song vague 
and uncertain, which can not be in a true melodic 
period. Thirdly, the value of the notes is not propor¬ 
tionate ; in some of the measures of this period there 
are too many notes, in others there are too few ; and 
although this period has some interest, it is simply a 
harmonic interest; and in fact, in this respect, it is 
well conceived. 

There are some cases where a third period is a 
repetition (either in part or in full) of the second in¬ 
stead of the first ; for example (see o, 4) where the 
twelve last measures of the second period are repeated, 
and whose third period finishes the melody. In this 
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case it is necessary that the first period should termi¬ 
nate in another key, otherwise all three would finish in 
the same key. Accelerated movements are preferable 
to slow movements, because the same period of a slow 
movement too often repeated finishes with weariness. 

It is necessary that the second period be of the 
greater interest, that it may capture and hold the ear 
again, and with the same interest. As in the fourth, 
and in the eighth measure of this piece the cadenoe 
is interrupted (because the melody too rapidly jumps 
from the final note to another note, thus cutting off 
the repose that is required for a perfect cadence), 
consequently, the period is not finished with the same 
perfect cadence in G. And since without this inter¬ 
rupted cadence it would not be regarded as finished in 
the fourth measure, because it would be absolutely too 
short, particularly in a movement so rapid, it would 
not be a period, but a member of a period, and of a 
period too short, notwithstanding there exists the 
form of a melodic cadence. It is in this way, as we 
have already observed, that our feelings judge of it. 
It is easy if found advantageous, to add to one, or to 
two, or to all the three periods, other little arbitrary 
periods, and thus to make a melody instead of three 
periods, of four, five, six, and even more periods. 
These little added periods would be considered as 
arbitrary additions to principal periods. 
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XIV. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON MELODIES THAT HAVE 
MORE THAN THREE PERIODS. 

Being able to proceed only from periods to periods, 
consequently, the art of the composer consists, First, 
In the creation of interesting periods. Secondly, In 
uniting them in a frank and natural manner. Thirdly, 
In repeating now the one, now the other, may be in 
the same key, or by transposition, may be with the 
alteration of them by means of prolongation or abbre¬ 
viation, and finally in varying them. Fourthly, In 
weaving the short and long periods together in a sym¬ 
metrical manner. By virtue of such means, melodies 
of any extension can be created. Thus, melodies are 
divided into two or three parts, each of which can 
contain different periods. We will give here some 
examples with the necessary analysis of every piece, 
that will enable all to apply this instructive operation 
upon any melody. 

n 
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ADAGIO OR HAYDN DIVIDED INTO TWO PRINCIPAL 

PARTS. 

As in a piece of this extension one ought to modu¬ 
late (see D, 4) and since it is sometimes difficult to 
decide precisely in which key it is (without the accom¬ 
panying harmony) so in the same table we will indi¬ 
cate its modulations. The rhythm, of this adagio 
proceeds in the following manner: 

Part first,—4 semi cadence,—4 perfect cadence,—4 
semi cadence,—4 perfect cadence,—8 semi cadence, 
—4 semi cadence,—4,—8 perfect cadence with two 
supplemental measures or prolongations. 

Second part,—4 semi cadence,—4—3 semi cadence, 
—4 semi cadence, 2—2— 2 semi cadence,—4 semi 
cadence,—6 semi cadence,—4 semi cadence,—4 semi 
cadence,—8 perfect cadence, with a supplement 
of two measures, as at the end of the first part. 

What is extraordinary in this adagio is that the 
second part of it makes, so to speak, only a single 
period; and, consequently, a period of forty-two meas¬ 
ures, while the first of it has three very distinct ones. 
What makes the period of forty-two measures long, 
although vague, is easy to find ; it is first, that the semi 
cadences (and there are eleven) are so well marked and 
distributed that they perfectly separate the ideas; sec¬ 
ondly, that many of these semi cadences have more 
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the appearance of perfect cadences than of semi ca¬ 
dences. Thirdly, that as this piece belongs to a sym¬ 
phony (the forte or the masses of the orchestra), and 
the piano (or the simple quartette), they are so well 
placed that its ideas are also separated in an easy and 
striking manner. The principal defect of a long 
period is in not being able to distinguish from each 
other the different ideas of which it is composed. 

Here, then, is an example of a melody in a very 
slow movement, divided into two principal parts. 

We will call the different ways of conducting, or 
extending, or uniting the ideas, melodic squares, 
divisions, or dimensions. Thus the dimensions of a 
melody that is composed only of two principal parts 
(as in general the Romanza is), will be called: first, 
dimensions of the Romanza , or little dimensio ns, 

Whf" the melody iff nompnaed of three principal 
periods, the third of which is only the repetition of 
the first, its dimensions will be called dimensions of 
the Rondeau ,, or little dimensions 

The dimensions of melodies divided into two 
principal parts (each of which can contain various 
periods) are called the Grand Binaria Dimensions 
of melody. 

The dimensions of melodies divisible into three 
principal parts, each of which can equally have more 
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periods, and whose third part is only a repetition of 
the first, we will call Or and Dimensions Temaria of 
melody. 

A melody divided into two principal parts is in 
greatness what the Romanza is in smallness; this is 
divided into two periods, while the first is divided into 
two parts. A melody divided into three principal 
parts, and of which we will speak more hereafter, is 
equally in its greatness what the Rondeau is in its 
smallness,—that is, that this last is divided into three 
periods, as the other is divided into three parts. 

In these four different dimensions may be com¬ 
posed the most beautiful, the most interesting, and 
the most striking melodies. They serve as the basis 
of all the others of which we will speak farther on. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR THE LARGE BIN ARIA 
DIMENSIONS. 


First. The second part of this dimension can 
never be shorter than the first, but it can be longer 
than the third, and also than the second; because 
the first part is only the exposition, and the second 
is its development. 

Secondly. If the piece is in the major mode, 
the first part ought to terminate in the dominant. 
This dominant ought to terminate perfectly, besides 
making the impression of a second tonic. It is neces¬ 
sary not to modulate too much in this first part into 
other keys, in order to avoid the three inconveniences 
that follow in the melody: first, so as not to hide 
too much the original key; second, in order not to 
prejudice the scale of the dominant; third, in order 
not to go contrary to the exposition of the piece that 
ought always to be frank and clear, without which 
the second part looses its interest; because the atten¬ 
tion of the ear is distracted, is lost, and thereby too 
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weak to appreciate the rest. So if it is desirable to 
modulate into other keys, it should be done in a light 
and transitory manner, and this first part ought not 
to end in any other scale, than the tonic or the domi¬ 
nant. 

It has often been attempted to finish the first 
part of a large Binaria Dimension in a different key 
than that of the dominant, but it has always been 
found that our feelings do not approve of such. The 
reason of it is evident: the dominant major is so homo¬ 
geneous with its tonic major, that no other key exists 
that can be substituted for it in this respect and have 
the same degree of relationship with the tonic. And 
besides, what reason is there for terminating this first 
part in another key ? Modulations are not the aim of 
music; they are only the means of varying the scale, 
and of destroying thereby the monotony of sounds 
and of cadences that would necessarily be heard in a 
long melody. For this reason, one can not always 
remain in the tonic when the melody is of a certain 
extension, and it is necessary to terminate the first 
part in another key, because the second part ought to 
end at and in the tonic. 

And as the object of varying the sounds and ca¬ 
dences is perfectly accomplished with the scale most 
homogeneous, it is therefore useless to create a differ¬ 
ent scale from that of the dominant to finish this first 
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part. The second part ought usually to terminate 
upon the tonic. If the melody is in the minor, the 
first part can terminate either at the dominant minor, 
or in the mediant major. In all cases it is necessary 
thus to terminate the one, or the other. The second 
part is often terminated at the tonic major; but it is 
not necessary to abuse this point, because that can 
often be destructive to the unity and character of the 
piece, and destroy the unity of the scale; because a 
major key and the same minor key are not of the 
same nature: the first has too much energy, in com¬ 
parison to the second. 

APPLICATION OF THESE DIMENSIONS. 

The great dimensions of Binaria, are used for grand 
arias —for airs di bravura, and in instrumental music 
for the first pieces of sonatas; of duets; of trios; of 
quartettes; of introductions ; of symphonies; and for 
the great solos; and for instruments. Very often the 
first part (and sometimes also the second) is repeated, 
when melodies are composed of this dimension for in¬ 
struments, which is not the case in arias. 

We will here indicate the way that will serve to 
hold to these dimensions: 

(a) The theme, which is to be terminated in the 
original key. 
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(b) Some little transitory modulations into the rela¬ 
tive keys, in order to establish well the dominant in 
which we rest introducing from time to time other 
little transitory modulations, if desirable; and par¬ 
ticularly if this first part is of a certain length. 

(c) The second part (according to its extension) 
can modulate, with propriety, from one key to an¬ 
other, and rest, sometimes, in one of the relative keys, 
which will end it Afterwards it returns into the 
primitive key (in which the theme is generally re¬ 
peated entire) and so transfer a great part of the ideas 
of the first part of the dominant into the tonic. This 
transposition is sometimes made with major or minor 
modifications, altering a little the ideas (never, how¬ 
ever, in such a manner that they can not be remem¬ 
bered or recognized), repeating them, or sometimes 
slightly varying them. A coda can terminate this 
second part in order to give greater interest and 
energy to the end of the piece, what the French call, 
coup de fouet. 

In general the second part is composed of and 
developed with the ideas of the first,—especially 
in instrumental music, where pieces are more ex¬ 
tensive than in vocal music. In this case, one is 
often obliged to create other ideas, outside of 
the theme, that seeks to repeat itself in the second 
part; because the voice is not always capable of trans- 
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position, so short is its compass, and because very often 
the words do not permit it. So the great Binaria di¬ 
mensions are subject to a difference when writing music 
for instruments and not for the voice. After this indi¬ 
cation it will be well to analyze some airs of good 
operas composed in this dimension, with some pieces 
of instrumental music made in the same dimension, 
which is most used for melodies of great extension. 

ARIA OF MOZART IN THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 

This air (see e, 4) is an example of an area proceed¬ 
ing from the great Binaria dimensions. Its rhythm, of 
an admirable regularity, is as follows : Part first, 4—4 
—3—3—6—4—6—6. Part second, 4—4—3—3—4—4— 
4—6—8—4—4—4—8—4—6. We have here marked the 
semi cadence with a semicolon (;), the perfect cadence 
with a period (.), the interrupted cadence with a colon 
(:). This aria is a perfect model under this head. It 
proves in the most evident manner: First, that the 
melody can express the most vital passions of our soul, 
and at the same time the sweetest. Secondly, that 
regularity of rhythm (without which no true melody 
can exist) can and ought to have place as well in the 
one as in the other. Thirdly, that this manner of 
expressing the agitations of our soul is much better 
than all the crash of the orchestra with which to-day 
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we seek to expres like situations and in which the part 
sung is, therefore, so to speak, nothing. Fourthly, it 
proves that music can and ought to charm us while 
expressing the strong passions. Fifthly, that there is 
no necessity to run after whimsical modulations in 
order to accomplish this, which can be done in a 
simple and more natural manner. 

An example can also be taken from the manner in 
which this aria is accompanied: the orchestra ex¬ 
presses the agitation of the singer, without concealing 
the voice, and without distracting our attention from 
the melody; in short, it is only secondary to it, and 
the second to be considered (see La Partitura). The 
large dimension, Ternaria, of airs are subject to very 
happy modulations, that is, the first part of this aria 
is in a slow movement ( adagio , or largo) and the 
second in a quick movement {allegro). Here is an 
excellent example. 

ARIA OF CIMAROSA IN MATRIMONIO SEORETO. 

The first part of this aria (see f, 4) is composed ac¬ 
cording to the principles above advanced: the second 
part, being of an opposite movement, can not contain, 
and much less develop the ideas that are found in the 
first part. There are, so to speak, two different arias 
of the dimensions, Binaria, following only the man- 
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ner of modulating, in order that there may be a con¬ 
nection and union between them. 

RHYTHM OF THIS ARIA. 

Part first, of five periods, 8—2—2—2—3—3—5—6— 
2—2—2—4—2—2—2—2 ; second part, of six periods. 
4— 4 — 4 - 4 10— 4 — 4 -- 4 — 4-4 -14—8—10—8—10—8 

8—4—3—3—3. 

. There is here an example of long and short 
periods, also of long and short rhythms. We see 
in this aria, principally in the first part, a particular 
manner of treating the melody. It is not always 
the voice that conducts it, but now one and now 
another instrument of the orchestra that takes it 
(which is shown in the table with smaller notes) 
not only alternately with the voice, but also when 
the voice continues to sing. The human voice 
has first an extension too limited, which renders it in¬ 
capable to execute', sometimes, certain little melodic 
notes which are, however, in the character of the aria, 
and that render the melody more striking, more grace¬ 
ful, rounder and more interesting. Secondly, the 
words do not yield to certain little melodic phases, 
and they require to be more quickly declaimed than 
sung, although the character of the aria permits or 
exacts that it be made by the melody. 
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In this case it is necessary to imitate it as Cimarosa 
has here, that is, place the melody in some one of the 
parts of the orchestra, when the voice can not take or 
continue it, and make it in such a manner that these 
little expressions, given here and there by the instru¬ 
ments, shall form with the melodic part given to the 
voice, a single melody. This is a delicate proceeding, 
and requires on the part of the composer a fine tact, 
and an exquisite taste. 

The dimensions of these airs of two different 
movements, we will call the great-double-dimensions 
of Binaria. Many beautiful airs have been made in 
this last dimension; but the first part (Vadagio), 
terminates upon the tonic instead of finishing other¬ 
wise, that is, it takes for this first part the little 
Ternaria dimensions of three principal periods: 
(the theme, second period, then the theme da capo, 
as in the Rondeau). After that for the second part of 
the aria an allegro is made, as exemplified in this 
aria of Cimarosa. 

ARIA OP SACCHINI IN THE GREAT BINARIA DIMEN¬ 
SIONS OP THE OPERA EDIPO. 

RHYTHM OP THIS ARIA. 

The first part (see g, 4) is of two periods without 
that which forms the ritornello, at the end of it: 7—4 
— 3 — 3 — 6 — 4 — 4 — 6 — 5 — 4 . 
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The second part is of two periods; the final ritor- 
nello of it makes the third: 4—4—7—4—11—4—4. 
This aria demands with relation to the rhythm, the 
following observations: 

The rhythm of six measures that is found in this 
aria, directly attracts our attention. Nothing can 
be absolutely rejected in music, because everything 
has its exceptions. But we are not to proceed from 
exceptions to exceptions. Nature does not permit it, 
although sometimes in the arts it permits a deviation 
from this law. 

It is for this reason that exceptions can not 
serve as principles. If in an extraordinary case a 
melodic phrase of six measures presents itself, if it 
appears spontaneous, not uncertain, in short, if it 
does not displease, why not admit it! In music, all 
that which satisfies a fine feeling and is delicate and 
skillful, can violate its rules. This rhythm of six 
measures here produces a very natural effect, and we 
see the reason of it. Changing this phrase in the fol¬ 
lowing manner (see h, 4) it becomes absolutely square. 
If it is here square, why would it not be equally so as 
Sacchini has presented it to us; since both are abso¬ 
lutely the same ? If, for example, a composer should 
find the following phrase, that is perfectly square 
(see L, 4), and after reflection should find that it 
would be better to execute it strictly in the following 
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mode (see k, 4) why should he not be permitted to 
make it in such a manner f Would it be, perhaps, 
because it has seven measures 1 That is certainly true, 
but the sentiment supposes the eighth, and this last 
being suppressed (see l), it has not for him any 
interest. 

Here lies the secret of a rhythm of seven meas¬ 
ures, as we have observed. According to that it is 
necessary to regard this rhythm in the aria of Sac- 
chini, not as of seven, but as of eight measures, of 
which the eighth is supposed. The rhythm of five 
measures in the same part of this aria , arises only 
from the retard of the cadence (see that which has 
already been said upon the retard), and is, in analysis, 
a rhythm of four measures. We rectify now, accord¬ 
ing to these observations, the rhythm of this part; it is 
4—4—8—4—12—4—4 and therefore very regular. As 
to rhythms that have more than eight measures, they 
can not be excluded, since they depend upon the nature 
of the melodic ideas. Studying musical rhythms, we 
study and strive to know as well the nature of our feel¬ 
ings. The ancients had reason to say that melody was 
the soul of music, although they may have taken it 
under another aspect. 

We will again make the following observations 
upon the rhythm, because it is the rhythm, its 
nature, its energy, its variety, its grace, and its 
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secrets, that it is necessary to study; above all, 
if we desire to be fortunate in the melodic art, in 
studying musical rhythm, we should study and learn 
at the same time the nature of our sentiments; hence, 
the ancients had reason for saying that rhythm was 
the soul of music. 

We can often add a measure to a square rhythm, 
for example, (see m, 4); but this added measure 
ought to be executed by another instrument, and 
not by that which conducts the melody,—it should 
be executed by some other orchestral part. It is to 
be observed that such additions to the melody and 
to the rhythm have for us a certain excuse or 
mitigation, when what is added contains something 
of pleasure. Feeling seems to stop with the rhythm, 
after each of the two phrases of the above example, 
and, so to speak, takes breath, in order better to con¬ 
ceive that which ought to follow. 

Therefore, it is that the two measures added 
to this melody render it more fresh and sharper; 
by cutting these measures out, the melody seems 
enervated and has less allurement. The first and 
second parts of the aria of Sacchini furnish us 
an example of an added measure by the orchestra. 
Again, the sentiment permits the prolongation of 
a rhythm with a measure in order to establish 
more fully a perfect cadence ; and, sometimes, in cer- 
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tain cases, also a semi cadence, as in Vadagio of 
Haydn (see s, d, 4), who has furnished us with an ex¬ 
ample of this prolongation at the end of every part. 
It is made after a perfect cadence, and in the aria of 
Sacchini has place after a semi cadence, in the 
middle of the second part. 

Another phenomenon, not less curious, verifies itself 
when the melodic idea of a measure is repeated, but 
with other notes. In this case the rhythm appears to 
be square, although it may have five measures, as for 
example (see o, 4). This fifth added measure has 
something of sharpness; however, if one takes it 
away the melody diminishes in novelty and allure¬ 
ment, as in the example (see p, 4). 

Here is then a second means for the prolongation 
of a square rhythm, that is, with a measure. Thus 
there are four ways in which to form a rhythm of five 
measures with a rhythm of four. First, as above 
indicated, that is, by repeating a measure ; Secondly, 
with the echo as was formerly said; Thirdly, 
with the retard of the cadence; Fourthly, by the 
addition of a measure to the final rhythm. This is 
why many rhythms of five measures seem agreeable 
and natural; and, again, this is why there is not 
always a companion. 

What has been said thus far upon rhythm is of 
equal importance under the head of melody. For by 
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the movement of the accompaniment, the perfect ca¬ 
dences of the melody can often be interrupted (but 
they can not be interrupted by the harmony, as will 
afterwards be seen). This does not injure the song 
or melody, upon which our attention is fixed, but, 
on the contrary such interruptions of these cadences 
give greater fire to the continuance of the piece. 

The semi cadence upon the producento , when the 
melody leans upon it (see n, 4) has such a force of 
repose, that when it is placed in the middle of a long 
period, it divides it into two parts, and we seem to 
hear two different periods. 

By well employing these cadences we can form 
very extensive periods; it is not necessary, however, 
to abuse it, and one ought only to use it for the sake 
of variety, that is, it is necessary to place one between 
periods; or after short periods, or one of moderate 
length. We will call this cadence, in order to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the other semi cadences ,—semi 
cadence forte, ox producento. 

ARIA OF ZINGARELLI IN THE OPERA OF GIUXIETTA 
AND ROMEO. 

Rhythm of the first part (see q, 4), of three 
periods, counting the first ritornello; 

abed 
4;-6;-12;-4. 
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Rhythm of the second part of two periods: 

t f g h i Jc 

4;-13;-12;-2;-2;-2. 

This aria among all others known was the best 
received in Europe: this triumphant aria of the cele¬ 
brated Crescentini, is in fact a model of melody, and 
every note of the same was dictated by a very pure 
and lively sentiment. Long rhythms ought to be 
divided into equal or symmetrical parts (an ob¬ 
servation of so great importance, that we do not 
cease to repeat it), without which they would remain 
without allurement and would produce no melodic 
interest; but by observing this principle, they can 
become very interesting, as this aria in fact proves. 
The rhythm “b” can be divided into four equal parts, 
that are, 2—2—2—2, the rhythm “ c” (with relation to 
the little ritomeUo that it contains) can be divided in 
the following manner, 2—2—2—2—4. 

The rhythm is divisible in this manner; 
2—2—2—2—6 and it is equally divisible, consider¬ 
ing the ritomello, in the following manner: 2—2— 
2—2—4. So these .long rhythms are composed of 
short phrases, very distinct from each other and 
symmetrically distributed; they might be taken 
for so many little rhythms. 

Here are some true models of long rhythms, which 
may always be employed, particularly when they are 
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woven of shorter rhythms. This aria is also a con¬ 
vincing proof that modulations are not the source of 
music, and that without them there can be much inter¬ 
est, because in this admirable aria, full of beauty 
from the beginning to the end ; there are only four 
measures in La, that separate the first part from the 
second, and all the rest is in Re. The rhythm, the 
ideas, the symmetry with which the phases are 
distributed, the unity, the varity, the harmony, the 
great simplicity, and the movement so well under¬ 
stood in the accompaniment are, what constitute its 
beauty. 

When an entire phrase is made upon the Dom¬ 
inant Seventh of a key—as in the rhythm of this 
aria, its cadence ought also to have the force of 
a semi cadence, because it suspends the period as does 
the other semi cadences, and, in this case, the melodic 
semi cadence can be made upon the, fourth —while the 
other semi cadences can only be made upon the 
second; the third; the fifth; or upon the seventh, as 
already demonstrated. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP A MOTIVE AND THE 
MELODIC MARCH. 

This matter, that to oar day is yet a secret, merits a 
particular examination. 

In music, t o develop, means to dra w a gre at part 
from an i from a phrase; from a motive or a 
theme. 

Any motive can he divided iitia different-phrases 
or designs, which are longer or shorter, according 
to the theme, and by a skillful repetition of these, 
it is possible out of a motive of 8 measures to 
-.make a very interesting piece of 80 or 100 meas¬ 
ures or even more. Herein is the great secret of the 
celebrated Haydn and of the Art, a secret of great 
importance. We will call this manner of treating a 
motive the art of dividing a theme into members and 
designs. In order to prove what we have said, we 
make the following observations upon the nature of 
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A theme has a melodic interest when it is flow¬ 
ing, natural, easy and interesting and. remains in the 
memory with all its gradations. 

In the development of a theme it is not always nec¬ 
essary to repeat the entire motive to make it inter¬ 
esting ; it is sufficient for this effect to recall here and 
there only a member or a design, repeating the same 
with different notes; by such means we create the 
Melodic March, or other members and other periods. 
This development of members and designs taken from 
the theme has for the ear a particular charm. First, 
because the theme is presented in different ways; 
secondly, because in this manner the attention of the 
hearer is held; thirdly, because by this means an 
extraordinary unity of melody is preserved. The 
first thing that we have to demonstrate here ie, that 
a member, or a design, can be developed. This de¬ 
velopment is made by means of repetitions. 

Melodic repetitions are of five specie s. First, by 
repetition ascending; that is, by repeating the design 
in a higher section of the scale; secondly, by 
descending; that is, by repeating the design in a 
lower section of the scale; thirdly, after various repe¬ 
titions ascending and descending, by repeating the 
entire motive as it first appeared in the scale; 
fourthly, by a slight alteration or modification of the 
repeated design, giving it thereby fresh life and vigor. 
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This modification, however, should not be so great 
as to destroy the character of the design. Repeti¬ 
tions of the second design of a member should, the 
first time, include the entire member in order to keep 
prominent the entire motive of the melody. 

Fifthly, this repetition can take place by mod¬ 
ulation, by repeating the design in different keys. 
A design can be repeated as many as five times. A 
theme often contains two or three little designs of so 
little melodic interest as not to be worth developing, 
therefore not worth repeating. 

These developments or repetitions of members and 
designs can be developed from a theme of eight meas¬ 
ures, to the extent of 124 measures. 

It is not necessary to employ all the material that 
can be drawn from a motive, as would be necessary in 
a piece of music of the greatest extension, as for 
example, the finale of a symphony, For pieces of less 
length one should choose those members or designs that 
have the greatest interest and grace. Every theme 
or motive is susceptible of development, but the 
quantity of such material depends much upon the 
nature of the theme. One theme is sometimes more 
interesting than another, but it may not be advisable 
to use it. A theme can be graceful and at the same 
time not suitable to development, although it may 
be susceptible of it. It is often the case that we 
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find an interesting melodic theme that contains only 
one or two designs that are susceptible of develop¬ 
ment. If one would render a piece of music par¬ 
ticularly interesting by developing the motive, it 
is necessary to seek a theme suitable to such 
development throughout. The best motive under 
this head is composed of designs which, taken sepa¬ 
rately, have some melodic grace. A piece created 
from developed designs of this nature will be merry, 
pensive, original and sensible if the designs are such. 

A theme that has many different designs would 
furnish too much material. In such a case one should 
select for development only those designs that are the 
most energetic. It is not necessary to imagine that in 
such case one must develop all that might be devel¬ 
oped (such occurs only in fugue), on the contrary, it 
is necessary to mix these developments with other 
analogous ideas, introducing such at the proper time 
and place. Herein lies the secret of this great Art 1 
These developments may take place not only in the 
key or scale of the motive, but in all the relative 
scales, both major and min or. 

A great development of a theme can only'have 
place in a piece of quick movement. In pieces of slow 
movement, as adagio, largo , lento, only a partial de¬ 
velopment of the theme can be made, that is, not 
more than one or two designs can be developed; be- 
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cause it is often the case that there is not sufficient 
time for it, and the introduction of such would be 
intrusive. Another reason is that it is more difficult 
for the ear to retain an adagio motive than an allegro 
motive. 

If these repetitions are not well employed the effect 
will be monotonous, although there will always be 
unity. It is necessary in developing a motive or a 
design to modulate well and to know how to weave the 
designs with other ideas and how to exclude that 
which is not interesting, and finally it is necessary 
not to abuse any of these resources, taking Haydn 
for a model. 

In vocal music but little use can be made of these 
developments of the motive on account of the limited 
compass of the human voice and the difficulty that 
it experiences in the execution of such; but in instru - 
menial music as in the symphony, in the stringed 
quartette, and in different Arie de' Balli they can be 
used with great effect. In meal fugue and in instru¬ 
mental music, the development of the theme plays a 
great part, because there strict unity is required, 
which in fugue ought to be rigorously observed, and 
which cannot be better obtained in any other way. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MANNER OP AC¬ 
COMPANYING THE MELODY. 

A melody should be accompanied only with chords 
taken from scales indicated by the melody. Except 
the little passing modulations, a melody, whether it 
modulates or not, should always make its phrases in 
a scale sufficiently determined and easily recognized. 
If it proceeds from one key to another, the harmony 
ought to do the same, and in a most evident and satis¬ 
factory manner. Entering the new scale, the composer 
there finds the same number of chords that were in 
the primitive scale. This order of proceeding must be 
preserved while the melody remains in a key, and be 
strictly followed on its way from scale to scale. 

Again, it is to be observed, that it is possible to give 
to a melodic phrase an excessive change of chords, 
which can nearly always be reduced one half—one 
third—and also one fourth; a fact worthy of the stu¬ 
dent’s attention. 

Under this head it is indispensable to know and 
to distinguish accurately the notes that are to be 
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regarded as passing notes or grace notes, otherwise 
too many chords will be given to the melody and 
a bad effect produced. In studying simple counter¬ 
point one can construct and analyze a melody in this 
respect. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLAIMED AIRS. 

The declaimed airs in our operas, in which the 
parts sung are more often like a part of the accom¬ 
paniment, do not interest us from a melodic stand¬ 
point. They are nothing more than a species of 
measured declamations of harmony,—effects of the 
orchestra,— the situations in which the singer finds 
himself,—or an exhibition of his talent as an actor, 
all of which contribute to render these airs inter¬ 
esting to us. Such a declaimed air, that produces an 
effect upon the scene, is sometimes executed by a 
single instrument, and produces a confused mass of 
sounds. True melody is quite another thing. Every¬ 
where its feeling allures us: These are the distinc¬ 
tions between declaimed airs and those of purely 
melodic interest. For this reason, the first does not 
belong to this treatise. When these two are in opera¬ 
tion at the same time, then the liarmony performs a 
part too important to be exclusively the object of 
melody. 
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THE DUET. 

A duet is where two voices sing together but not in 
unison. The melodic phrases in it, when two parts 
fly together, sing at an interval of the third or sixth 
apart, as these are the proper intervals for the duet. 
The duet can take, according to its extension and its 
character, and according to the theatrical situation, 
either the little Binaria form or the little Ternaria 
form, or the large Binaria form, double or simple. 
One finds an excellent example of this in Glemenza di 
Tito , by Mozart. The dimensions of this duet is that 
of the little Tenaria. The motive, after the Ritor- 
nello, is repeated immediately and each time by an¬ 
other voice, the first time by Annio ,and the second by 
Servilia, where there is simply a period sung. Thus, 
there is: first, the motive repeated and the first 
period; secondly, the intermediate or second period; 
thirdly, the motive da oapo (the first motive ) or the 
third period with a ooda. Besides these three prin¬ 
cipal periods there are two little arbitraries, one of 
which is the initial Ritornello and the other the final 
Ritomello. As a consequence, the whole consists of 
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six periods; three principals, the first of which is re¬ 
peated, and two accessories. The very regular rhythm 
of this piece is: 4 - 4 - 4 2 - 4 - 4 - 2 - 4 - 4 - 4 - 4 ^ 1 - 4 - 2 -2-2- 
2-2-4. The rhythms here are so well made that they 
can be perfectly divided into equal parts; because they 
all have a sensible repose in the second measure, so that 
it would be possible to retain each of these as two 
rhythms formed of two measures. Again the duet 
proceeds alternately from its first to its last notes, 
without producing the slightest monotony. We will 
add to the duet another observation: when two differ¬ 
ent phrases succeed each other by imitation, and 
when the inferior phrase commences with the final 
note of the superior phrase and vice versa, there are 
necessarily two rhythms interwoven, and they recip¬ 
rocally interrupt each other; and since these five 
measures thus obtained can be retained as a single 
rhythm, a new rhythm is thus derived of five measures, 
that is also very agreeable and interesting. But it 
continues as follows: (see z 4, No. 2) (or see z 
4, No. 3) the rhythm is then absolutely square, and 
the fifth measure is the beginning of another rhythm. 
In this case the rhythm is analyzed as at first indi¬ 
cated, thus it is, that which follows determines 
whether it should be regarded as a rhythm of five or 
as a rhythm of four measures. 
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DIFFERENT CHARACTERS OF THE MELODY. 

Melody expresses different characters, or, in 
other words, modifications of sentiment. Two airs 
composed in the same key, modulated in the same 
manner, and with the same rhythm and the same form 
can, nevertheless, be entirely opposite in character. 
What then can be the cause of it? It arises , first, 
from the, difference inJhe succession of the sounds 
and the intervals ; second, from the different value of 
the notes ; third, from a difference in the movement of 
the measures; in a word, this diversity consists 
c hiefly in'the, selection ofjthenxrelodic^esigns. The 
designs of an Aria, therefore, are the parts that 
ought to be created; they are the emanations of the 
sentiment of taste, of intelligence, and finally of 
genius. It would be useless to prescribe the means 
and the principles for creating the designs of an Aria, 
because it would be surpassing the limits of taste 
which cannot be overcome with impunity. 

We know that the same measures executed in 
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different movements prodace different effects; that 
between the long value and the short value of the . 
notes executed in the same movement of measure, 
there is a difference of character njore or less marked, 
because these values differ between them. We do 
not know the difference that exists in the character 
of our major and minor scales. However there is 
abundant material, and it is for the composer to select 
from it what he will or that which ought to express 
his inspiration. -But in a me lod y of any cha racter, 
whatever^he s hould obse rve, more or less, the gen- 
_eral principles of.rhythm; of symmetryj-of tba. periods, 
_and of t he dim ensions etc., unfolded an d esta blished 
in this Treatise on Melody. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON THE UNITY AND VARIETY OF THE 
MELODY AND IN GENERAL OF A PIECE OF MUSIC. 

It is necessary to fully distinguish Unity from 
Variety, and not to believe that a great variety can 
prejudice Unity. Variety is the soul of music; it is 
to this art of sentiment what georactricaTTproposi- 
tions are to the abstract sciences. A piece o f music 
can. have unity, but n o variety ; in this case it is poor 
and monotonous ; it can also have muc h.vari ety and 
no unity ; in such a case it is only a coat formed of 
many pieces of different colors. These pieces taken 
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separately can be of good material and have merit, 
bnt when taken together be of no value. Again a 
piece of music can at the same time have much unity 
and much variety; then it is a true production of 
art, the type of a distinct talent, and a model for 
artists. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON DIVISIONS, FIGURES, OR 
MELODIC DIMENSIONS. 

Division is the master of Melody, and of a piece of 
music in general, and since a figure can be square, 
round or triangular, so a melody can have this differ¬ 
ence of figure. The study of these figures is very impor¬ 
tant to a composer. In our day the study of musical 
composition is confined to the study of Simple Coun¬ 
terpoint, Double Counterpoint, Canon, and of Fugue. 

Of all these objects the one most important, Melody, 
is not taught in any school, as if it were a stranger to 
music. We compose in this or that form because we 
find pieces of music written in such a mode. The 
painter, the poet, the architect know the forms of all 
the productions of their art, and teach the same to 
their pupils. Why cannot the same be done in 
Music? Because there exists no true school of n 
music, and because all treatises on this admirable art \ 
trea t only of Ha rmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Imita- 
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tion and Fugue; objects which, however important, 
constitute only a part of all that which ought to be 
taught. A pupil that has terminated his course of 
Harmony knows but a very little, and finds himself 
confronted every moment by a thousand other difficul¬ 
ties about which he has never heard. 
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MELODIC MODULATIONS. 

There are two ways of modulating: , firs t, each 
period from its beginning to its end rests in a single key, 
or scale, ahdTchahges~only at the Beginning of the peri- 
< od that follows^second, a period can commence in 
one £ey~orscale and termin at e in another. " 

In the first case, if it is desirable to employ all the 
relative keys or scales, the periods can be connected or 
united in the following manner: 

In a Mayor Key. In a Minor Key. 


1. 

Period in C Major. 

1. 

Period in A Minor. 

2. 

ii 

“ A Minor. 

2. 

a 

“ C Major. 

a. 

ii 

“ E Minor. 

3. 

a 

“ F Major. 

4. 

a 

“ B Major. 

4. 

a 

“ D Minor. 

5. 

a 

“ F Major. 

6. 

a 

“ G Major. 

6. 

a 

“ D Minor. 

6. 

a 

“ E Minor. 

7. 

8. 

a 

a 

“ G Major. 

“ C Major. 

7. 

a 

“ A Minor. 


In the second case, which is the most expressive, 
most novel, most interesting, and which meets with 
the greatest favor, a period commences in a relative 

key. The key that commences the period can be the 
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same key that terminated the preceding period, or, 
an other relative. For example, if the period has two 
phrases, the first of these can make a semi cadence in 
the key in which it commenced or in the key in which 
the period onght to terminate, and consequently in 
that in which the second phrase is made. 

A third means of modulating takes place when the 
two preceding cases are employed together, that is, 
first the one and then the other. For example, a piece 
written in A minor, the relative keys would be first, 
A major; second, B minor; third, G sharp minor; 
fourth, D minor; fifth, E major; sixth, F sharp minor. 

It is necessary to observe that B minor and C sharp 
are only relatives with relation to A major. Likewise 
0 sharp minor and D major, as well as D major and E 
minor, are not relatives between themselves. So one 
cannot modulate immediately, first from B minor to 
C sharp minor; second, from C sharp to D major; 
third, from D major to E minor. 

But these three modulations can be made by passing 
through an intermediate key that unites them in a 
natural manner; for example: First, from B minor 
through F sharp minor to C sharp minor, as B minor 
and F sharp minor are relatives, and F sharp and 
C sharp are so likewise. Secondly, from C sharp 
minor through F sharp minor or through A major to 
to D major, became 0 sharp and F sharp. C sharp 
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and A—F sharp and D—A and D are relatives. 
Thirdly, from D major through B minor, to E major, 
because D and B are relatives, and because from B 
minor to E minor one can modulate naturally. 

The same observations may be made as to the 
min or keys in the above table, where the six relative 
keys are not always relative between themselves, 
although they may be related to the primitive key. 

The relative keys of A minor are: First, A minor; 
second, C major; third, D minor; fourth, E minor; 
fifth, F minor, six, G minor. But D and E minor, E 
minor and F major, F major and G minor, are not, 
between themselves, relatives. 

For the same reasons above mentioned, it is neces¬ 
sary to modulate in the minor keys: First, from D 
minor through A minor, or through G major to E 
minor; because D and A—A and E—G and E—are rela¬ 
tives, and because from D minor to G major one can 
modulate naturally. Secondly, from E minor through 
C major to F Major, because E and C—C and F are 
relatives. Thirdly, from F major through D minor to 
G major, because F and D are relatives, and because 
from D minor to G major, one modulates naturally. 
These modulations with relative keys, melodically 
speaking, are the best; all others are of no value 
without the aid of harmony. 
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MELODY ONLY A SUCCESSION OP SOUNDS. 

Melody is only a progression o f sonnds; but if these 
sonnds'are placed by chance, they form no sense, that 
is to say, no melody, but are as words when not 
.united by syntax and directed by the mind. 

That which unites the sounds, so as to form musical 
sense, as has been heretofore observed, is: first, the 
scale; second, the beats or accent; third, the different 
value of the notes ; fourth, the modulations, that 
unite them more firmly; fifth, the rhythm; six, the 
perfect equality of the sounds; seventh, the period, 
wherein the sense is most developed, and, lastly, all 
of these should be directed by sentiment and good 
taste. That which separates the ideas and the peri¬ 
ods from each other are the points of repose, in short 
the different cadences. 

A .melodic phrase can have place only in a deter¬ 
mined sca le ; after such a. phrase the scale can change, 
and the phrase that follows nan be made in a relative 
key or scale. A scale always contains the means of 
uniting the sounds that belong to it, at least to a cer¬ 
tain extent, else it w ould not be a scale. The scale is 
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the first means by which the sounds are connected; 
second, the beats, although not absolutely a direct 
means of uniting the sounds, because it is possible jfco 
harmonize them without this means. .The beat s or 
accen tfid-or^ anaoo e n ted .parts of a measure divide the 
sounds into equal and symmetrical parts. Symmetry 
in the beautiful arts is a means of union. —" " 

As sounds can be long or short the length of which 
are indicated by notes of different value, it follows 
that in the distribution of these different values there 
ought to be another kind of symmetry, because it is 
from the value of the notes that the sounds can take 
different characters, and as a consequence, the same 
sounds would produce quite a different effect in a 
quick movement than they would in a slow move¬ 
ment. The character of some sounds are opposed to 
either a quick or a slow movement. In both cases 
it is necessary to vary the value of the sounds with¬ 
out which their movement becomes monotonous; and 
this variety can never be fixed or determined, because 
it is subject to indefinite changes. Also in this case 
it is sentiment, tact and good taste that ought to dic¬ 
tate. 

-Modulations serv e parti cularly to unite the sounds. 

Thftrhy thm -hinds together, the phrases ; and the 
period forms a collected and complete sense of all the 
sounds that compose it. 
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PHRASES AND PERIODS CREATED WITH 
DIFFERENT SOUNDS. 

That a song may be interesting, it is not necessary 
that the same be composed of many different sounds; 
three, four or five different notes can often suffice. 

Three notes of any scale and in any kind of measure 
can betaken, and with them, by observing the rhythm, 
some melodic phrases can be formed; for example, a 
rhythm of four measures. In such a case it is neces¬ 
sary to select three notes or letters that form two Semi 
Cadences and a perfect Cadence. T he best notes in 
every scale are the first, the second, the third and the 
seventh. A semi-cadence can be made upon the 
second, the third and the seventh of the scale, and 
a perfect cadence , upon the first of the scale. This 
can be done in all the keys, in all the measures, 
and in all the movements, expressing different 
characters or sentiments. The student exercises 
himself in this work by composing with three notes 
then with four notes, then with five, then with six, 
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then with seven. At first it is better to make these 
. exercises without an accompanime nt ;that is* without 
Harmony* in order, to acquire melodic habits and 
cultivate melodic talent. 

MELODIC PHRASES AND PERIODS CREATED WITH ▲ 
SINGLE DESIGN. 

A melodic design can baof two* three, four, five or 
six notes of the same value, or of different value. - 
These designs can he called melodic feet , because they 
are analogous to poetic feet. These jnelftdic-feet can 
_ be ofunUmited variety, and formed of notes of differ¬ 
ent value, and may be embellished with grace notes, 
thus furnishing an infinite quantity of melodic de¬ 
signs. 
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DEFERENT RHYTHMS. 

As has already been observed the rhythm of a mel¬ 
ody is of great importance. So in order to under¬ 
stand it, the form phrnsa& - u.T\i\ -period s 

in all, tha-p o ss ibl e - rhythms . And these should 
be formed in all movements and in all measures. 
First, from rhythms, of two measures > then of~three 
measures ; then of four measures; then of five meas¬ 
ures ; then of six, divisible into two or three equal 
parts; then of eight measures, divisible into two or four 
equal parts. At first form pieces of a single rhythm, 
then some in which two rhythms are reunited ; then 
three; then four; and finally all these rhythms may 
be embraced in a single piece of melody. The stu¬ 
dent by this exercise will soon learn the nature of all 
these rhythms, their partial character, their force and 
originality, etc. 
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HOW TO ABBREVIATE OR LENGTHEN A 
PERIOD. 

To abbreviate a period is to make it shorter, which 
is often necessary in musical composition. Thus, for 
example, if a period has three phrases (or two mem¬ 
bers), it is necessary to know how to suppress the 
second or the third phrase. If the third phrase is 
suppressed it is necessary to change the semi cadence 
of the second phrase into a perfect cadence. 

If it is desirable to suppress the second phrase it 
will not be necessary to make this change, because the 
third phrase has the perfect cadence. 

In a period of four members one or two of these 

can be suppressed. In a period of five members, one, 

two or three of these can be suppressed. To do this 

it is only necessary to know how to change a semi 

cadence into a perfect cadence—a change very easily 

made. In this operation the rhythm ought not 

to suffer, and it is necessary that the choice of 

the phrases suppressed be well made. Sentiment 

here ought to be the guide. In this way two 

periods which may be too long, and which have a 
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connection of scale and are similar in character, can 
be changed into a single period by suppressing those 
phrases that terminate the first period, and by chang¬ 
ing the perfect cadence of the first period into a 
semi cadence. 

To lengthen a period is to change the perfect ca¬ 
dence of its last phrase into a semi cadence , or into an 
interrupted cadence, and add to it one or more phrases. 
This ought not to be done where it would form a 
monotony of semi cadences, which would be the case 
where they resemble each other too much, by reason 
of remaining too long in the same key, or by being 
made always with the same sounds. 

Periods that are to be united ought to be homo¬ 
geneous between themselves; therefore, phrases of 
heterogeneous periods can never be united. 

As to the concatenation of periods it is necessary to 
observe that the periods of a piece of music ought to 
have unity of character with all possible variety. This 
variety should be found in the designs, in the differ¬ 
ent notes of the scale and in the different cadences. 

It has already been observed that the periods can 
be varied and united by means of modulation. That 
which renders periods homogeneous is the sentiment. 

Here it is important to observe that a long piece of 
music is composed only of long or short periods; or, 
that it is only a happy union of the former or the 
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latter; and that it is possible by this means to obtain 
a happy variety between the periods, as is the case in 
poetry and prose. It is, therefore, necessary to prac¬ 
tice the formation of small and long periods, and unite 
them symmetrically in different modes and thus culti¬ 
vate the art of selection. 

pin doing this make, first, two short periods into a 
long one. Secondly, follow two short periods with a 
long one ; third, make three or four short periods a 
long one; then make three or four short periods ; and 
then follow these with a long period. Again make a 
short period as mediator, then another short period of 
the same character and then follow these with a long 
period. 

Again form a mediator or middle period and fol¬ 
low it with a long one; then a middle period followed 
by a long one; and then, finally, form short periods. 
Then compose a piece of short periods only; and then 
compose a piece of periods of intermediate length. 

It is not advisable to make a piece with only long 
periods, because they fatigue the attention, just as 
they do in poetry or prose, 

Little periods, chiefly in quick movements, are 
light and cheerful, while long periods are more grave. 
Periods of an intermediate character are neither short 
nor long. A good practice is that of forming the 
second period of the little Ternaria dimension which 
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is much used. For this any theme can be taken, since 
the third period of this dimension is only a repetition 
of the first; so, in order to make with a motive a rondo 
or a cavatina, one has only to add a second period. 
By this last means one can obtain from every motive 
a melody of the small Ternaria dimension. By exer¬ 
cise in making this second period, one learns to unite 
three periods. One must avoid making the second 
period too weak in comparison with the first, an error 
which is frequently committed. 

The first period of the Ternaria dimension is often 
only a happy moment of inspiration, which is very 
often abandoned by the composer at the second period. 

Hence the most mediocre musician can by chance 
find a beautiful motive, an accident which is not al¬ 
ways found in the second period, where it is necessary 
to observe analogy, unity and modulation;—three ob¬ 
jects resulting from an exercised sentiment, exquisite 
tact and from an artistic spirit. This is the reason 
why the second period often produces a bad effect. 
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MELODIC DIALOGUE. 

To dialogue a melody is to distribute the phrases, 
the members, the ideas, or the periods between two or 
more voices or instruments, or between an instrument 
and a voice. 

There are four ways of dialoguing a melody; first, 
by executing alternatively the full period ; secondly, 
by distributing the phrases or members of the periods 
among the different voices that are to execute the 
melody; thirdly, by designs, that is to say, with little 
imitations; fourthly, by commencing a phrase with 
one voice and terminating it with another. The first 
case, where a period is given to one part, and another 
period to the second part, is the easiest. It is only 
necessary in this case to be careful and make the 
period short, otherwise the dialogue would be lan¬ 
guid. 

In all other respects the periods follow the same 
principles as if they were made for a single voice. 

A dialogue from phrase to phrase, is the warmest 
and most interesting. It is necessary with respect to 
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the rhythm that it be regulated in the following man¬ 
ner : 

1. Phrase of 4 Measures. 2. Phrase of 4 Measures. 

g_ «« (< 4 u u 4 «< <{ 4 «« ii 

6 . “ “ 8 “ “ 0 . “ <* 3 “ “ 

7 . “ “ 8 “ “ 8 . “ “ 8 “ “ 

It ia necessary to repeat the same rhythm alter¬ 
nately 4 therefore, to place in accord the questions 
wi th the answer s. 

Here the supposition can often be used, that is, the 
phrase of one part can commence in the same measure 
and under the final note of the preceding phrase. In 
such case this note takes the place of two notes and 
the final note of a phrase falls immediately upon 
the initial note of the phrase that follows: 

These two notes together ought to form one of the 
harmonic intervals. The fifth, the octave and the 
unison are susceptible of use in the dialogue. The 
false fifth and the augmented fourth, and also the 
minor and the diminished seventh, can be used from 
time to time in a duet, where the use of all other in¬ 
tervals would produce a bad effect. 

We call the phrase with which a part commences, 
the frase cominc iante , and that which follows by 
another party frase rispondenle^ In a duet there are 
many frasi cominciante and many rispondenti. The 
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first indicates the rhythm with which the second 
should follow. The frase rispondente can be: First, 
a simple repetition of the frase cominciante , or it can 
be varied a little, or secondly it can be a new 
phrase, having nothing in common with the first, 
except the rhythm. In this second case the frasi 
rispondenti can be of an entirely different character 
and of a different movement and in contrast with 
the first. Each phrase must be in a determined scale, 
and no modulation should take place during the 
phrase. 

What we have here said upon the dialogue of a 
melody is not only applicable to the Duet; but also 
to the Trio, the Quartette, and every piece of music. 
It is very easy to make of any melody a Duet or a 
Trio of the dialogue form. 
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ART OF ACCOMPANYING THE MELODY WITH 
HARMONY. 

Harmony and Melody are not one and the same 
thing. It is necessary therefore to give to each what 
belongs to it, and not confound the two. 

Harmony alone can interest ns according to the 
manner in which it is made, conceived, and according 
to the mode of executing it. It has its own cadences, 
its phrases, its ideas, and can have its rhythm, its 
periods and its dimension; and all these independ¬ 
ent of melody. It can produce every kind of emo¬ 
tion without melody. Music has, therefore, two 
different means of interesting us. It also has a third 
means, which is the intimate union of Harmony with 
Melody. It can also be said of Harmony that it is in¬ 
dependent of Melody, at least, of regular Melody, 
whose principles we have explained, while Melody 
does not obtain all its splendor nor produce all its 
effect if not united to harmony. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to classify musical productions. These may be 
classified, first, into productions purely harmonic, in 

which Melody has only a secondary part, as in de- 
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claimed airs, recitatives, preludes, fugues, fantasies, 
and many pieces of musical imitation. Secondly, into 
productions in which the Melody is the principal scope, 
and where the harmony is made subordinate to the 
melody as in canons, in romances, in national airs, in 
great airs sung and not declaimed, in duets and in 
solos for instruments, etc. 

Thirdly, into mixed productions where it is de¬ 
sired to interest now with the melody, now with the 
harmony ; or, where the harmony is more than simply 
a secondary part accompanying the melody, as, for 
example, in introductions, in symphonies, in quar¬ 
tettes, and in nearly all instrumental music, choruses, 
and in church music, which does not exclude the melody 
more than the harmony. 

The same classification can be made of the merits 
of composers, because there are those who distinguish 
themselves only in the use of one of these means, 
while there are others who distinguish themselves in 
the use of all three. 

Lovers of music maybe likewise divided into three 
classes. There are those who love only one of these 
species of musical compositions, not having learned to 
appreciate the other two. Those that are best known 
love all three of these. 

After this necessary classification, we will return to 
the union of Melody with Harmony, which is the 
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object of this chapter, and which has principally for 
its object those compositions within the second classi¬ 
fication above indicated. 

The melody and harmony in snch a union, when 
considered separately, may be perfect—but when 
united may be imperfect. 

We do not treat here of defects against the purity 
of harmony that would occur only from defective 
knowledge ; we treat of defects more serious than the 
more skillful harmonists can commit under this head, 
if they have not received particular instruction, which 
is never given in our schools of music. 

The harmony that serves as an accompaniment to 
such a melody ought to observe the following: First, 
the harmonic cadence ought to agree with the melodic 
cadence , that is to say, when the melody makes a semi 
cadence , the harmony should; and when the first makes 
a perfect cadence the other should. If under a perfect 
melodic cadence the harmony makes another kind of 
cadence (for example an interrupted cadence) it is evi¬ 
dent that with such a cadence the melodic period that 
should have its close is interrupted and unfinished— 
in short the harmonic cadences , falsely placed, de¬ 
stroy the melodic cadences, and consequently the 
rhythm of the melody; and the melody, although very 
well phrased, considered aside from harmony, pro¬ 
duces an effect of a melody badly phrased. 
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Again, the harmony ought to have the character of 
the melody that it accompanies, that it may produce 
nearly the same impressions that the melody inspires, 
and not be contradicted by a harmony of a particular 
character that destroys the melody, because our atten¬ 
tion cannot fix itself upon two different things,—or, 
at least, it attends to them with much difficulty, which 
is fatigning and often destructive. 

Again, if the harmony is too strong, too burdened 
with the multiplicity of instruments, or from a bad 
choice of movements it hides the Melody and distracts 
our attention. In this case the interest of the melody 
is lost, as well as the aim of the composer. Also, if 
the harmony takes its chords in a scale different from 
that in which the melody is heard (which is possible, 
and frequently happens with many composers) it con¬ 
tradicts the melody in a very disagreeable manner, and 
destroys its beauty. The harmony is heard to modu¬ 
late while the melody remains in the same key, 
thereby injuring the melodic cadences. 

Then, again, when the chords succeed each other 
too rapidly, the melody is wrapped up in them and 
aggravated by the harmony. It ceases to predomi¬ 
nate and forms, so to speak, only a part of the har¬ 
mony. 

Harmony, then, becomes another art when it ac¬ 
companies a melody that is to predominate. 
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UNION OP THE HARMONIC CADENCE WITH 
THE MELODIC CADENCE. 

One of the most important points in this union is 
that of knowing and of o bserving well the relations 
of the harmonic cadences with those of the melody, 
without which the melodic points of repose and the 
rhythmsare destroyed together with the interest of 
the melody. 

The harmony in any scale has only two sounds 
upon which it can make its cadence; one of these 
sounds is the dominant which serves for the semi 
cadence, and the other, the tonic, for the perfect ca¬ 
dence (see v 6, No. 4). So when the melody makes 
a perfect semi cadence upon one of the following 
three notes (see v 5j> No. 6), the harmony can accom¬ 
pany it in the following manner only (see v 6, No. 6). 
All other notes in the base and all other chords upon 
this note would destroy the melodic semi cadence. 

The quarter melodic semi cadence that is made in 
all the keys upon the third or mediant (for example, 
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see v 5 , No. 7 ), can be -accompanied by the harmony 
in this manner only (see v 5 , No. 8). Here the har¬ 
mony is obliged to make a perfect cadence, while the 
melody makes only a semi cadence. The reason is 
that harmony is very poor in semi cadences, as it has 
but one, while the melody has four, and it is suffi¬ 
cient in this case that the melody makes a semi 
cadence upon this note. However in order to remedy 
this want of harmonic cadences, sometimes this 
melodic semi cadence upon the third in the major 
keys is accompanied in the following manner (see v 
5 , No. 9 ); that is, it takes the harmonic semi cadence of 
A minor to accompany the melodic semi cadence upon 
the third of C major. But little use can be made of 
this expedient, because the harmonic semi cadence is 
in this case too brilliant and for this reason would 
easily injure the character of the melody. Sometimes 
to accompany the melodic semi cadence upon the 
dominant, the chord of the tonic without inversion is 
taken, when this can be preceded by the perfect chord 
of the sub-dominant. (See v, No. 1 and 2.) With 
respect to this chord of the sub-dominant, this ca¬ 
dence is a species of harmonic semi cadence, and 
although weak, it can serve from time to time to vary 
the harmonic semi cadence, when the melody moves in 
a natural manner. If the composer should accompany 
this same phrase in the following manner (see v 6, 
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No. 3 ), he would oommit an error, because the har¬ 
mony and the melody, with respect to this harmony, 
would have a perfect cadence while the melody exacts 
only a half perfect cadence. 

A perfect melodic cadence, that tenninates, as a 
consequence, one of these periods, can never be accom¬ 
panied in a manner different from that which may be 
seen in example (v 5 , No. 10). Any other base and 
any other chord would interrupt the melodic cadence, 
and its period would not join at the end—and it 
would be broken. In this case it is necessary to exer¬ 
cise as much care as possible, that one of the accom¬ 
panying parts that is formed, written higher than the 
melody (as is often the case in the orchestra), finish 
upon the tonic, and not, as is often the case, upon the 
third, or, what is worse, upon the fifth of the tonic, 
because this part as superior would weaken the 
repose of a perfect cadence which the melodic period 
demands. (See x 6, Nos. 1, 2 , 3 .) In No. 1, the 
superior part in the accompaniment forms a semi 
cadence , while the melody exacts a perfect cadence. 
In No. 2, the perfect melodic cadence is in opposition 
to what we have said. In No. 3 , all is well made, 
because the superior or most prominent part makes a 
perfect cadence as does the melody. In order to pro¬ 
ceed as at Nos. 1 and 2 it is necessary that the com¬ 
poser find a particular and legitimate reason. A 
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ritornello of some measures can follow the melodic 
period. (See y 5 .) This little ritornello naturally 
prolongs the melodic period, and is the end of all— 
although the melody just preceding it may have closed 
upon the perfect chord of the tonic. 

Here this chord ought without exception, in spite 
of the ritornello, , to occupy the third place, otherwise 
the melody has no end, is not finished. 

Composers err sometimes (even Pergolese in his 
Stabat Mater) against this principle, breaking the per¬ 
fect melodic cadence with the harmonic, where it is 
followed by a ritornello. They forget that they can 
interrupt it with movements of the instruments, and 
with*the rhythm (with the supposition), but never 
with a chord, which ought always to be the perfect 
chord of the tonic without inversion. This error al¬ 
ways leaves a desire for the melody to commence 
again. 

When the melody makes an interrupted cadence, 
the harmony can make one also; or it can make a per¬ 
fect cadence (see z % Nos. 1 to 12), where No. 1 is a 
perfect cadence, and all the other numbers are inter¬ 
rupted cadences with relation to the melody and the 
harmony. 

When a composer desires to interrupt the perfect 
melodio cadence in order to prolong the period it is 
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always better that it be done with the melody rather 
than with the harmony alone. 

However, as I have said, it can be interrupted by 
the harmony, and in the following manner. ( See a 
0, Nos. 1, 2, 3 , 4 , 5 , 6.) 

These six harmonic interrupted cadences one 
should avoid when it is desired to finish the melodic 
period. A melodic cadence upon the pedal can only 
take place in the two following cases (See b 6 , Nos. 1 
and 2 .) That is, it is necessary that the melodic ca¬ 
dence upon the third of the key be made upon the 
perfect chord of the tonic, as at No. 1, and the other 
three melodic semi cadences upon the perfect major 
chord of the dominant, as at No. 2. If this important 
rule is not observed, and it is done in a manner con¬ 
trary to that indicated, the pedal becomes detestable 
because the melody remains without a cadence. (See 
0 0 .) Here the melodic semi cadence produces an 
unbearable effect because it makes with the pedal a 
strong dissonance that entirely breaks the impression 
of a cadence. A perfect cadence can never be made 
upon a pedal; but when the melody, after it has made 
with the harmony a regular perfect cadence, prolongs 
this cadence in the following manner (see d 0 , No. 1.), 
it can make such a prolongation upon the pedal. 
In this case the pedal is well placed; is always of a 
certain effect. 
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In concluding this chapter we may add that every 
rule has its exceptions, but every good exception has 
its legitimate cause; and it is just this cause that 
every true artist ought to seek therefore, not to abuse 
exceptions at the sacrifice of good taste and good 
sense. Harmony has a quantity of excellent excep¬ 
tions. 
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ANALOGY OF CHARACTER BETWEEN THE 
MELODY AND THE HARMONY. 

When the melody is sweet and natural, the har¬ 
mony should be neither lively nor forcible, but simple 
and natural, like the melody. A pensive melody, one 
that expresses sadness, demands a harmony deeper 
and more melancholy, and when the melody expresses 
a lively passion, it is necessary that it be accompanied 
by an animated harmony. 

Composers devoid of good sense, of tact, of taste 
and experience look upon brilliancy as excellency in 
harmony; but the object should be pursued and ob¬ 
tained with the most simple means. Thus the most 
talented have ever done. 

Whatever effect the melody produces, the harmony 
ought to second it, although it may be difficult always 
to find appropriate harmony. 

It is very easy to make a mistake in the selection 
of the harmony; to accompany a melody, and it is nec¬ 
essary in this case to study the character of the dif¬ 
ferent chords. Some of these are sad, deep and 
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sorrowful; some severe, strong and brilliant; others 
simple, frank and natural. In general, harmony is 
mysterious, when considered by itself, but with dif¬ 
ferent movements ( or value of notes ) it is impossible 
to give to it various grades of lightness and brilliancy. 
It is therefore to the character of these movements 
that a composer ought always to be attentive, in order 
to choose that which may be the best adapted to this 
or that melody. 

For a simple and light melody many-consonant 
^ and v e ry few d issonant chords shoul d be used . There¬ 
fore the diminished chords and suspensions should be 
avoided, as they are too grave. Light movements 
should be chosen for the accompanying parts, other¬ 
wise the harmony would be too heavy, because the 
chords cannot succeed each other with the same rap¬ 
idity that the sounds do in the melody, and because 
it is necessary that many notes fall upon a single 
chord. 

For-ajsad melody all of the aobve excepted chords 
canr beused,bui the use thereof should not be abused, 
because too great a use of these chords in a piece 
gives a strong tint to the harmony. In this case the 
movements of the parts ought to be lighter, more con¬ 
necte d, «nd..Hhrm1d riftyar skip. 

Passionate melodies should be accompanied with 
animated but not intricate movements. With such 
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everything can be expressed in music, and not, as 
many composers attempt, with too complicated and 
rapid succession of chords or those that are far¬ 
fetched, and with frequent and whimsical modula¬ 
tions. 

In order to accompany well a dominant melody 
one might consult le partitwre di PaesieUo e Cima- 
rosa; or, still better, those of Mozart; but in this 
case it is necessary to imitate them with much reserve, 
otherwise the accompaniment would be too compli¬ 
cated for such a melody. 

When it is remembered that the melody of an Aria 
sung by a single voice is accompanied by an orchestra 
of twenty-four, thirty, forty and often by a greater 
number of instruments, an idea can be formed how 
easy it would be to overload the accompaniment and 
thereby destroy the melody. 

The excessive use of the wind instruments (which 
are more penetrating than stringed instruments,) the 
too frequent use of the acute sounds of the orchestra 
sweeping over the melody, the force of the mass of 
the orchestra badly distributed and the abuse of the 
same—all these contribute to destroy the grace and 
quiet of the melody. 

In general it is not necessary to use the whole of 
the orchestra to accompany a melody, but use it only 
in the ritornello. 
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Very little use should be made of acute sounds, 
that is, those that sound higher than the melody. The 
horns should be reserved for the ritornello , and in 
some places for the last measure of the musical period 
and of the coda. In the course of the melody, in cer¬ 
tain places, instead of employing the forte, it is nec¬ 
essary to use the mezzo-forte ., the rinforzando, and the 
forte-piano. 
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As to quarter cadences, which, separate on e melodic 
design from another, Harmony is as rich in these as 
Melody, because, like Melody, it can form them on all 
the notes of the scale. 

The phrases of a melody, whether it modulates or 
not, should always be heard in a scale well deter¬ 
mined and easily recognized. If it proceeds from one 
key to another, the harmony ought to do the same in a 
manner most evident and satisfactory, arriving in the 
new scale, the composer there finds the same quantity 
of chords that he did in the primitive. In this new 
scale or key he selects his harmony as long as the 
melody remains there, and in this manner closely 
follows the melody from scale to scale. 

The interest of a melody of a purely melodic char¬ 
acter, demands that it be formed of many notes of but 
few different chords, and that such chords do not 
succeed each other rapidly. Ordinarily composers 
violate this rule. In this case the melody should play 
about upon the harmony, and make many passing 

notes and appoggiatwras. When the melody is of a 
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calm, quiet nature, the accompaniment should not be 
lively in its character. The modifications of a chord 
with passing notes, grace notes, suspensions and syn¬ 
copes have often more grace and novelty than many 
fundamental chords, and these modifications produce 
upon the ear the effect of different chords. 

Therefore, melodic phrases may be accompanied 
at pleasure with a very simple base, or upon a pedal 
in which may be formed some double passing notes, 
double grace notes, double suspensions and double 
syncopes. 


Melody moves by consonant and dissonant inter¬ 
vals, as consonant and dissonant chords succeed each 
other in harmony. The melody most always indicates r 
the harm ony tha t ought to 'accompany it hutTEhe ' ^ 
'harmony does not ^^IT indttc^te |Se-trueJn elody; and 
composeSwha are accustomed to„seek it - only with 
the harm on y^ remain ordinarily mediocre melodists. 

True melody always has a positive sense, while 
melody of an opposite character has usually only a 
vague sense. This is the reason that melody is more 
comprehensive than harmony, and those who claim 
that harmony is positive and melody uncertain, com¬ 
mit an error. 

Harmony can for a time attract our attention 
and interest us, but with less force than Melody, as 
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the latter moves directly to the heart. It embraces a 
circle so immense that an entire generation could not 
travel it. It requires years of practice to educate the 
ear to comprehend even a part of its combinations. 
But there is an 


Harmony^ as there is between M usic an d. Poetry. 
Melody undoubtedly rec e iv es greater-splendor and 
interest when sec onded and sustained JjyJttajrmony; 
and Harmony acquires greater diversion when it is 
adorned with Melody. JBnt this is nn proof t.ha, t the 
nno in nnfhing wifhrmt t.tiA nther That Would be like 
saying that Lyric Poetry would be nothing without 
Music and vice versa. 
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After all that- appears in the course of this work, 
we can conclude with certainty that nothing, can be 
accomplished in musical composition without plan, 
.jrhythm, symmetry, cadences and periods well dis¬ 
tributed; or without analogy of—ideas—unity— 
figure—or proper dimensions. The sounds and, the 
chords which compose the Melody and the Harmony 
are only simple material (as colors for the painter and 
stones for the architect) with which a distinguished 
artist, a genius instructed and guided by reason can 
build monuments worthy of his art, but which in the 
hands of ignorance produce only extravagance, folly 
or absolute nullity. 

The composer is a skilful architect, or a simple 
workman. Neither the Melody nor the Harmony 
should be surrounded or covered with a veil of mys¬ 
tery. 

Music can be good or bad and the causes of this 
difference can be demonstrated in a decisive manner, 
and we should seek to, know these causes, publish 
$hem, and above all, as a celebrated philosopher has 
said, record them. Reason stands in the center of the 
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TREATISE ON MELODY. 


Sciences and the Arts —it is as the sun in the 
system qf the world: it regulates its motion and it 
illuminates. 

This work cannot be better closed than with the 
following verses upon Melody by F. Fayolle: 

La pure melodie, echo da sentiment 
Yrai langue du coeur, parle an coeur settlement, 
Elle enchaine des sons dont le charme supreme 
Dans l’ame par les sens se grave de lui-meme. 
Comme nn Discours qui marche et s’arrete a propos, 
Bile a sa Periods et compte ses repos. 

Dans ses Membres divers una juste balance 
Fait sentir a-la-fois le Rhythme et la Cadence; 

Et le Sens musical, pour etre satisfait, 

Bn fixe les rapports dans un ordre parfait. 

F. Fayolle. 
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Table 2 of Introduction. 
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perfect cad. 











b Period. A single Clause. 
Rhythm of six measures. 
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perfect cad. 

























































































First Period 








































(No. 1.) Period , first clause. ___ » 2d clause. 
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£ Rhythm. \ n u(No. 2.) 





































4th. Upon the 5 or Dominant of the Tonic. 
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perf. cad. 




Period of Two Clauses. 
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Period of Six Measures. 













































(No. .3) fc Rhythm of four 
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Arbitrary Melodic Embellishments upon the Antepenult. 
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i Cad. 






Sd clause. ¥ 4th clause . 



J cad.. - i cad. 
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. 4.) In C Major. In A Minor. 



melodic £ cad. same. 
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